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CHESS. 


‘Tue reader’s imagination will have no difficulty in 
picturing two individuals seated at a small table. Let 
him suppose these persons to be two of the lights of 
the age ; one, perhaps, is a dignitary of the church, 
renowned for his extensive erudition: the name of 
the other stands high in the ranks of science. Their 
powerful minds—which daily pour forth important 
suggestions respecting the spiritual and material wel- 
fare of mankind—are absorbed in silent and intense 
reflection. Their eyes are fixed. “On what?” you 
will ask. “Are they watching the results of a che- 
tical experiment, or endeavouring to decipher a Greek 
manuscript of St Augustine?” By no means; the 
table to which all their faculties seem riveted, is 
curiously inlaid with alternate squares of white and 
black wood, upon several of which stand upright toys, 
bearing some resemblance to children’s skittles, only 
they have a greater variety of shapes, and are more 
elaborately carved. “Surely,” you continue, “these 
intellectual magnates cannot be solely occupied with 
such frivolous objects?” We will see. The philo- 
sopher has, you perceive, with a trembling hand, 
shifted the tallest of the pieces of ivory from one 
square to the next—a simple act, which you or I 
would perform without experiencing the slightest 
emotion, or expecting it to cause any excitement in 
the breast of another. But mark its consequences 
upon the Archdeacon! With lips compressed, and 
brows closely knitted, he leans both arms upon the 
table-edge, and, bending his head, increases the in- 
tensity of his gaze upon the playthings. His eyes— 
heavy with their load of thought—move with slow de- 
liberation from square to square, from the white 
pieces of ivory to those so prettily dyed red. Suddenly 
his visage is lighted up with a fine idea; he moves 
his hand as if to clutch one of the toys ; yet, ere his 
fingers close upon it, a second, and, perhaps, a better 
thought arrests them. His arm now remains in mid- 
air, and lo! another ray of genius flashes into his mind; 
he seizes a figure ; he moves it, and utters a strange 
syllable which sounds something like“ check !” Upon 
this the philosopher completely forfeits his character 
‘as such, by assuming a fierce look of surprise and dis- 
appointment ; and under the influence of those feelings, 
he unwisely, and without due consideration, changes 
the situation of his tall image. His grasp is scarcely 
relaxed from it, before the Archdeacon makes another 
transposition of one of his own playthings, and ex- 
claims, in a tone of extreme exultation, “ mate !” The 
over-excited individuals immediately rise from the 
table ; and, as stage-duelists wipe their rapiers after a 
fatal thrust, so does the Archdeacon remove with his 
handkerchief the copious exudations which are escap- 
ing from under his wig. The absorbing question, dis- 
cussed upon the chequered table by the aid of those 
* elegant specimens of carving, is evidently solved ; in 
@ manner too not at all pleasing to the philosopher, 
who is trying all his might not to lose his temper. 
The churchman, on the contrary, is so delighted, 
that he hums a tune of much too lively a measure to 
be found in any collection of psalmody. These out- 
breaks of temper and merriment somewhat puzzles 
you. Aware of their surpassing intellectual powers, 
‘you would have thought that no greater amount of 
wisdom and acumen than they had just appeared 
to exhibit, would be requisite for discovering the 
Jongitude or the philosopher’s stone. Nor would you, 
perhaps, have thought altogether erroneously. Still, 
all that deep consideration — that concentration of 
the brightest faculties— those complicated processes 
of reasoning—were equally necessary for the Arch- 


— to win, and for the philosopher to lose—a game 
chess ! 

As a mere looker-on, and knowing nothing what- 
ever of the game, the only rational conjecture by 
which you can account for the excitement and mental 
exertion displayed by the divine and his antagonist 
is, that, toy-like as are its implements, chess must be 
a very complicated affair. This, in point of fact, is 
the truth. The table or board, you may perceive, is 
divided into sixty-four sections, upon which thirty- 
two pieces or “men” are to be moved; multiply 
sixty-four by each of the progressive numbers con- 
tained in thirty-two, add up the results, and even that 
product, large as it is, will give you but the faintest 
notion of the number of combinations the game is 
susceptible of : moreover, each sort of man has a move 
peculiar to itself. Then, as the game advances, the 
pieces diminish in number: all which tends to make 
the combinations actually numberless ; insomuch that 
no two games were ever ascertained to be even nearly 
alike. This I mention that you may entertain no 
unfavourable impression regarding my two excellent 
friends ; for, puerile as their motions may have ap- 
peared to your ignorance of chess, let the cloth of the 
one and the scientific eminence of the other guarantee 
that they are none of those children of larger growth 
who are 

“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


The difficulties of the game, let me tell you, make it a 
science as well as an amusement. 

Besides all this, the game of chess is rendered re- 
spectable by the great men who have been its votaries 
from the earliest periods of antiquity. There now 
lies before me a print copied from one of the tombs 
of Thebes, in which King Rameses III. is in the very 
pith and marrow of a game of chess.* His majesty is 
evidently getting the best of it; and although that 
particular game must have been played somewhere 
about three thousand five hundred years ago, yet so 
cleverly has the sculptor wrought, that I can detect 
the same sort of exulting smile upon the Egyptian 
monarch’s face while lifting his “ man” to give check- 
mate, as that we have just noticed upon the coun- 
tenance of the Archdeacon under similar circum- 
stances. To enumerate all the sovereigns, warriors, 
sages, and heroes, who have played at, and consequently 
ennobled chess, from the times of the Pharaohs down 
to the present, would not be amusing; 80, patient 
reader, I shall let you off with Rameses as a speci- 
men of the ancient, and (oh, heavy declension !) with 
some notices of an esteemed living friend as illustra- 
tive of the modern chess-player. 

So completely identified is Mr Mortimer Mason 
with the game, and so intense has been his appli- 
cation to it, that a close observer may detect “ chess- 
player” written in capital letters upon his counte- 
nance. He has a broad forehead made slightly bald 
at the crest from a habit of thrusting his hand into 
his front hair while in the throes of a difficult posi- 
tion. His eyes, though penetrating, have a thought- 
ful expression ; his mouth is usually closed ; the tight 
compression of the under lip indicating great firm- 
ness and energy of purpose when once his mind is 
made up as to the move he will make. I shall yéver 
forget my introduction to him. It took place at the 
house of a country friend, whither we had gone under 
pretence of shooting. After dinner, he challenged me 
to the chess-board, and we sat down at seven o’clock. 
As Hector and Achilles are described by old Homer 
to have commenced their fight with more caution than 


* See Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Mannvrs and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” plate 295. 


energy, so did we—dreading, though unconscious of, 
each other’s power—make our first moves with slow 
and painful deliberation. By half-past eight, my adver- 
sary forced an exchange of bishops—a desperate mea- 
sure, indicating that his courage was rising. At nine, 
affairs looked more serious, and vain was our hostess’s 
interference to effect a truce by sending to announce 
tea. The fight was continued with equal determination 
on both sides till ten; and by half-past eleven—when 
@ servant brought us sandwiches—only two pawns and 
a knight, from each side, besides the bishops, had been 
dragged from the field. Up to this time our host—him- 
self an enthusiast—looked on ; but at midnight, a sum- 
mons not to be slighted withdrew him from the scene 
of action ; though not till he ordered his servant to 
inform him of the progress of the game during the 
night, and of its final fate. About two o’clock the 
next morning, Mason saw an opportunity of gaining 
a strong position by throwing away a rook; and 
the servant retired to knock up his master, and ine 
form him that “the white castle was taken.” My 
counter-move struck terror into the enemy’s ranks ; 
it was an unexpected manwuvre ; one of those happy 
flashes of genius that sometimes dart unbidden into 
the mind. J, too, sacrificed my rook, so as to obtain 
those advantages of position my antagonist coveted. 
But, in the end, Mason was too much forme. We 
fought on till four: exhaustion was stealing over us; 
and seeing that my opponent’s skill was in reality 
greater than mine, I seized an opportunity of ex- 
changing the last two fighting pieces left upon the 
board. Convinced that I could never win the game, 
I took care not to lose it; and at a quarter to five, 
John had the pleasure of announcing to his sleeping . 
master that “it was a drawn game!” From that 
memorable morning, Mason and I have been fast 
friends ; notwithstanding that when we encounter he 
seldom fails to beat me. During these frequent meet- 
ings, I have managed to draw from him some parti- 
culars concerning his history, which, as he is a type 
of a large class, will perhaps be found interesting. 
One wet afternoon, whilst on a visit to a collego 
friend in the mountains of Wales, Mason learnt the 
moves ; and, from that period, chess may be designated 
the motive power of his existence. He wasin a state of 
rplexing doubt as to the choice of a profession. 
Having a competency for the necessities of a respect- 
able subsistence, he first thought of the army, then of 
the bar, but finally made up his mind in favour of the 
church, and actually went down to Wales to observe 
how his friend lived, so as to judge how he would 
like the kind of life himself. A dozen games at chess, 
however, decided him against the learned or the mili- 
tary professions : from that time he became simply a 
chess-player. His habits and motions are governed 
by his favourite game : were he a knight or a bishop, 
he could not more completely belong to it ; for what- 
ever may be the point of discussion in any company, 
the name of Mason, incidentally mentioned, is certain 
to change the subject to chess-playing. Whenever 
he visits, not the friend himself, but his chess appa- 
ratus is the attraction : whenever he travels, chess is 
the cause of his journey. In London he is well known 
at every coffee-house where the game is respectably 
played from his frequent patronage and presence. 
He visits them in regular rotation every season ; 
and when he has used them quite up, commences his 
annua! provincial tour. After Oxford and Cambridge, 
he proceeds to the north; and so great is his skill, 
that his journey may be said to be one triumph till 
he gets to Edinburgh. ‘There he is but too delighted 
to find his match—an advocate, belonging to the 
chess-club of the Modern Athens, being strong enough 
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to give him first move. From Edinburgh, Mason 
starts for Paris, to make a tour of the chess-playing 
cafés. He then returns to open the London cam ; 
and thus has he passed year after year during 
of a centary. if you drop in at any of the 
Salton, literary institutions, or coffee-houses, dur- 
ing the London season, you will—provided you select 
the right evenings—meet Mr Mason. has his 
nights, also, for the various literary and mechanics’ 
institutions, of all which he has been elected an ho- 
member from his eminence in the chess world, 
of which their subscribers form no inconsiderable pro- 
ion. On Mondays you will see him at the Grand 
Divan in the Strand. At his entrance many of the 
es in progress will be stopped, and he will most 
be pointed out to the country cousins present 
as “ fon” of the room. Should he condescend 
to play, many a table will be deserted by ambitious 
imitators of his style. His favourite rendezvous is 
Kilpack’s in Covent Garden—famed amongst 
actors, and authors, as the cosiest of chess-rooms. 
Call there on a Wednesday evening, and you will 
see at the end of the room a group of lookers-on, 
shrouded in anxious silence, while standing round a 
chess-table. In the midst of them you will perceive 
our friend Mason seated opposite to his favourite 
ist—a gentleman whose grave deportment 
receives additional solemnity from a pair of silver 
spectacles. On Mason’s countenance sits the calm- 
ness of an assured victor, whilst his opponent occa- 
sionally breaks out into a state of perspiring per- 
ew. So complete is the absorption of the players, 
nothing short of an earthquake would be likely 
to disturb thom. Indeed, Mason once withstood a 
‘test which would with other men be hardly less effec- 
tive. One night his lawyer—who always knew where 
to find him—hastened into the divan to acquaint him 
with some good news. The spectacled antagonist had 
fortified his king so strongly, that our friend could by 
no stratagem weaken its position ; but at the moment 
of the attorney’s entrance, a chance of surprising the 
enemy’s camp by a coup-de-main offered itself. 
The lawyer rushed into the midst of the group at this 
ticklish point, saying, “Mr Mason, I have news from 
India!” “Indeed !” he answered, moving his bishop. 
“ Yes,sir. Your uncle, the major, is no more!” “ Ha, 
ha !” he exclaimed to his opponent, shutting out each 
faculty from everything but the game ; “you must 
take it, you perceive!” The antagonist made the 
capture. “Good !” he rejoined ; and while moving his 
knight, the lawyer informed him that seven hundred 
a-year was, by the death of his uncle, added to his in- 
come. He was deaf to the charming intelligence, for, 
“at the moment it was uttered, he had earned the de- 
lightful privilege of exclaiming “ Check-mate !” Then 
turning to the attorney, he said in a careless tone, “ I 
beg your pardon, Nibbs ; but you were remarking” —. 
‘The information was repeated, and Mason, after pay- 
ing a short but affectionate tribute to the major’s 
memory, coolly asked his adversary if he would have 
another game! This sang-froid upon an occasion 
which would have caused in other breasts the most 
lively emotions, is only to be equalled by Dr Robert- 
son’s | of an ancestor of his Royal Highness 
having en prisoner by imperor, Charles 
‘V., was one day amusing himself at chess with Ernest 
of Brunswick, when a messenger came to inform him 
that his enemy had condemned him to death. In 
spite of the sad intelligence, the elector played on with 
such spirit and ingenuity, that he won the game. 
Though now possessed of a good income, Mason is 
still a bachelor. Not having found a fitting match at 
chess, he has never made much in courtship. 
He had, however, one affair of t with a well- 
known lady-player in the north. Matters went on 
for some time with great likelihood of a matrimonial 
termination ; but Mason’s love of chess proved too 
strong for his love of the lady: he beat nearly 
every and she naturally jilted him. ‘There is a 
French proverb which says, “If you would win a 
damsel’s heart, always lose to her at chess.” This is 
yma founded on an anecdote concerning Count 
errand of Flanders, whose wife conceived so mortal a 
hatred to him from their misunderstandings over the 
chess-board, that when he was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Bovines, she suffered him to remain in dur- 
ance fora long time, though she might have easily 
‘ his release. It would seem to be the fate 


ungallant enough to say that the reason why so few 
‘women play te the unbroken silence which chess 


My enthusiastic friend’s character would not have 
been com , had he failed to write on the subject of 
chess. is, however, he has done, and in a manner 
quite worthy of himself. His work is historical, its 
main object clan ot te the nomenclature of the 
pieces. The i 


. of the game is decidedly ori- 
ental, and the of the fair sex being extremely 
Hanlsed in the ast, it is, he argues, manifectly sbeard 
to-call the most ul actor in the whole 


barously substituted for the elephant, fil, which the 
French have corrupted to fol, and ves to bishop. 


which we get rook) means a war-chariot, i 
miniature castle might stand. With knights he is 
contented ; and states the pawns to be correctly de- 
rived from pions (Persian piade), “footmen,” or in- 
fantry, which they may be truly considered. His con- 
cluding remarks consist of what I cannot help think- 
ing a judicious lamentation over the exelusiveness of 
the game to the middle and higher classes of society. 
“The humble and intelligent artisan,” he writes, 
“would find much more amusement in chess than in 
the expensive revelries of the tap-room, or in the 
beer-accompanying pleasures of skittles. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the intricacy of chess is a bar 
to the humblest capacity acquiring its theory. The 
moves may be learnt in one or at most two lessons, 
and when once learnt, are never forgotten. This is 
all which is required ; because the tyro—provided 
he play with a person as unskilled as himself—feels 
as Le an interest in his games as the best ima- 

i players. ‘Ihe expense of a board and men is 
trifling ; to ingenious persons nothing, for they are 
easily made.” Mr Mason concludes his benevolent 
remarks with proposals for establishing a sort of chess 
mission for the furtherance and dissemination of the 
“most philosophical of all games.” He has also men- 
tioned to me, in confidence, that he intends to leave be- 
hind him endowments for all the universities of Great 
Britain, sufficient to found chairs (and of course tables 
too) for chess professorships. Long, however, may it 
be ere his last will and testament becomes effective : 
long may the grim winner of that most chequered of 
all games—the game of life—withhold his final move 
from Mr Mortimer Mason. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 


No social relation is more universally established than 
that of matrimony. It is found to prevail, under 
slightly different forms, alike among the most bar- 
barous and the most civilised nations, and may there- 
fore be regarded as correspondent at once with the 
principles of nature and the dictates of human policy. 
Among nearly all the tribes of mankind, moreover, 
the contraction of the nuptial tie is celebrated with 
more or less solemnity, though the modes of celebra- 
tion are varied to an almost indefinite extent. In 
part, these differences depend on the local habits, 
and state of civilisation of the people; and in part, 
also, on the practice of polygamy, which has been per- 
mitted by the laws of many nations, and is calculated 
materially to affect the character of the marriage 
rite. In ancient Egypt, according to historians, a 
plurality of wives was allowed by law; but we are 
also told that the permission was seldom taken advan- 
tage of; and as the priests were excluded from the 
privilege altogether, we may conceive single mar- 
riages to have been as most honourable and 
becoming. The Egyptians did not marry within 
certain degrees of consanguinity. It is true that the 
royal family of the Ptolemies married within the 
nearest degrees of kindred; but it would be as unjust 
to charge this unnatural practice upon the ian 
people at large, as it would be to reflect similarly, for 
the same reason, on the modern P . The 
Jews of the patriarchal days, and most probably the 
whole of the eastern nations of old, were in the same 
condition as the Egyptians with respect to polygamy, 
a plurality of wives being permitted among them, but 
not often practised. At the same time, both in Egypt 
and Palestine, harems were customarily established 
from the earliest ages, the occupants being commonly 
purchased slaves, who held a middle rank between the 
wife and the common servants. Even the wife her- 
self was so far a purchase, being obtained from her 
parents either by presents of money or cattle, or 
as a remuneration for services rendered. The cases 
of Jacob and Shechem fully establish this point. 
From the time of Moses, polygamy was at least not 
directly sanctioned by the laws, though kings and 
men of power acknowledged no restraint in this 
respect in many instances. The Jews married v 

young, and were betrothed a year or so beforehand. 
On the wedding morning, the bridegroom, accom- 


fi 
panied by several friends, and among them one filling 


the situation of bri ’s man (in Scotland, best- 
man), went to the house of the bride, and brought her 
to his own home, veiled, and followed by several of 
her companions dancing and singing. e wedding 
feast lasted seven days, though the men and women 
seem to have taken their meals entirely apart during 
this period; and the bridegroom’s man performed 
the duties of host under the guidance of the bride- 
groom. The latter, as well as the bride, wore, during 
the festivities, a crown or fillet, which, if the 

were rich, was of gold. 


bridegroom was alse 
brought by her com with torches and , 
Hence the fine para’ of te ten Vitginn, whe tok 
their lamps to meet the The modern 


Jews have modified these customs considerably. Thetr 


weddings commonly take place in the’ open air, under 
& canopy upheld by four boys, and the bri 

places a ring on the finger of the bride, publicly stat- 


(from | ing his acceptance of her as his “ wedded wife.” A fter- 


wards, wine is brought in, im a brittle vessel, and after 
the pair have drank a portion of it, the cup is cast 
on the ground and broken. 

The Jews held marriage to be highly honourable, 
and strictly inculeated it on the young. So was it 
also regarded among the people of ancient Greece, and 
particularly among the Lacedemonians. In the early 
days of the latter republic, obstinate bachelors were 
forced to run round the public forum, once a winter, in 
a state of nudity, singing a song in ridicule of them- 
selves; and the Athenians gave high trusts only 
to the wedded, whose families served as pledges for 
their fidelity. Though tolerated in various known 
instances, the states of Greece seem very generally to 
have discountenanced polygamy, as well as marriages 
within certain degrees of consanguinity. Grecian 
girls were solemnly betrothed by their parents, and 
plighted faith to their lovers with a kiss. The time 
of full moon, or the fourth day of the month, was 
held as the most propitious for marriage. Immedi- 
ately before the appointed day, the betrothed maidens 
repaired to the temple of Diana, to whom they offered 
a lock of their hair, with other presents, by way of 
taking a reverential leave of the patron goddess of 
virginity. The young men offered a similar tribute to 
Apollo ; and other deities were frequently propitiated 
at the same period, by presents and animal sacrifices. 
Adorned with garlands of sacred flowers, and wear- 
ing dyed garments, the Athenian bridegroom set 
out to the bride’s house, and took her thence in a 
chariot to his own im the evening. <A “ best- 
man” always accompanied them, and, if the bride- 
groom had been married before, that person had the 
honour of going alone for the bride. ‘Torch-bearers, 
and women carrying a sieve and spindle, preceded 
the nuptial car, while the bride herself bore a house- 
hold vessel containing barley, these things being 
testimonials of her intended thrift. Wreaths were 
hung on the house of the bridegroom, and, as the 
pair entered, fruits were poured on them, to indicate 
a hospitable plenty. Part of the axle-tree of the car 
was burned, to indicate that the bride had come to 
depart no more. The wedding guests sat down to a 
liberal entertainment, and songs were sung, and other 
devices used, to amuse the hour. The songs were 
called Hymeneoi, a name derived from the constant 
invocations on the occasion of Hymen, or Hymenzus, 
the god of marriage. In the bridal chamber, where 
the couches were one covered with 
cloth, the bride had her feet bathed by a boy, 
her near relative. Other ceremonies were here per- 
formed, and it was a high and valued privilege to be 
present. The bride was lighted to bed by torches, 
round one of which was bound her hair-lace, taken 
from her head by her mother for the purpose. The 
bridegroom and bride then ate a quince together, by 
which it was intimated that their conversation should 
be pleasing and agreeable. The bridegroom then un- 
loosed the zone of his bride, a custom, it may be 
observed, which was universal, also, among the Scan- 
dinavians and eastern Asiatics. In the meantime, 
young people of both sexes stood outside, dancing, 
shouting, and singing epithalamia or marriage songs. 
In the morning, the same parties returned to sing 
awakening songs of gratulation. On the whole, three 
days were occupied in the ceremonial, the second being 
the wedding one. 

The Romans closely copied many of the institutions 
of Greece in respect to marriage. A single city, 
requiring a constant succession of recruits for $ 
severe, and far-spread wars, could not but look atten- 
tively to the sources of population. Both during the 
republic and empire, up to the time of Constantine, 
severe penalties were inflicted on celibacy, and nume- 
rous advantages of a pecuniary, civil, and political 
description, were conferred, especially by the 
Augustus, on married men, This sort of legislation 
was the more essential, on account of the pride which 
confined the marriages of Romans among Romans. 
Boys were considered marriageable at fourteen, and 
girls at twelve ; and a union was not held valid unless 
the legal age had been attained, and the parents had 
consented. Betrothal was the first step towards a 
marriage, and at that time the wedding-day was 

xed, the parties taking care not to choose a “ black 
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Against the eastle, Mason's paper warfare is net 80 | 
of chess-players, in all ages, to be ill-requited lovers. 
Mason, like many more of his class, revenges himself ay in the calendar. ne Kalends, nones, and ides, — 
by a touch of depreciation of the whole sex: he is | with the era of the Feast of the Salians, were avoided ; 
but the latter half of June was held peculiarly favour- 
able to matrimony. On the day before the nuptials, 
poses the bride sacrificed her maiden gown, or toga, to For- 
tune Virginal, and her childish toys to the household 
Lares, with a votive offering to Juno, the patroness of 
married women; while, in memory of the abduction 
of the Sabine maidens, her hair was divided with a 
: lance into six locks, and arranged after the fashion ot 
matrons. A wreath of flowers, and a flame-hued veil, 
the emblem of modesty, with a woollen zone and 
pears simply to have consisted in the pronunciation.of | matron tunic, formed the marriage garb of the bride; 
a blessing over the parties. At the close of the seven | and thus she appeared, with the bridegroom, before ° 
4 a * queen. e truth is, that the orientals call | days, the bride, still veiled, was conducted to the | the augurs and priests, who sacrificed portions of a 
this piece the general or grand vizier, Fersana. “ And sheep to the patron deities of matrimony, while the 
what have bishops to do 80 warlike a the breaking of a straw between the bride and bride- 
game! Evidently nothing ; for they have been bar- groom, who then put on the third finger of her left 


hand the wedding. made sometimes with a small 
key on. it, to indicate devolvement upon her of the 
eares of house’ Before being taken in the even- 


to the bridegroom’s house, a representation of the 

ine abduction took place, the bride being carried 
with a show of force from her mother’s arms 

Arriving at the house of the latter, 


nt 


which the wedding-feast was held. 
brides, unlike those of Greece, were cond 


? 


marriage in 
families in civilised Rome. In simpler times, 
among the common people, a portion of these rites 
only was performed, and chiefly in two ways. 
two parties ate together a portion of sacrificial cake, 
offered a sheep to the gods, and sat on the fleece, it 
was termed a marriage by confarreation (from con, 
together, and far, bread). The simple exchange of 
i of money before witnesses formed a marriage 


paid for the wife. Advancing civilisation reversed 
the case, as it may be observed to have ever done ; 
but the dowries of Roman maidens were long very 
seanty, as we may learn from the faet, that the senate, 
when, in compliment to their victorious general Scipio, 
they took upon them the burden of his daughter’s 
, conceived the sum of thirty pounds sterling 
to be a meet and handsome portion. Dowries became 
extravagantly large, however, in the later times of 
the empire. The marital tie was not very scrupu- 
lously observed, if we may judge from the frequency 
of divorces. Cicero himself di his character 
by repudiating a wife with whom he had lived thirty 
years, in order to marry a young and wealthy girl. 
The marriage customs of other nations of anti- 
quity, not fortunate enough to obtain the same his- 
terical importance as the Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, are of course very imperfectly known to 
us. The Celts are said to have practised polygamy. 
Cesar states it to have prevailed in Britain, and 
the case was probably the same among the whole of 
the ancient Celtic people of Europe. The Celts, as 
the Druidical rites partly show, held women in little 
estimation; and wherever such was the case, poly- 
gamy, and, its almost infallible consequence, the pur- 
chasing of wives, were certainly practised. Their 
marriages, therefore, were most probably simple mat- 
ters, since it is only where woman is held in high 
esteem that such solemnities become matters of inte- 
rest and importance. 
The introduction of the religion of Mohammed did 


. rite of marriage had previously been based among the 
numerous tribes of the East. Polygamy, and the 
purchasing of wives, were customs which he was too 
politic to attempt to subvert. He indeed kept reli- 
gion virtually out of the question, and made marriage 
entirely a civil contract, which is its character to this 
day in all Moslem countries. Of course the mode of 
life and state of civilisation cause considerable diffe- 
rences in the ceremonial among the Mohammedan 


ians pa, 
which the latter frequently obtains for her 
i of divorce. A contract is signed 
in a darkened place, with a view that 


lesser. The same is the case with 
whom, after the signature of a contract before the 
civil magistrate, and the yment of a dower, the 
veiled bride is conducted on horseback, and, 
after an entertainment, is usually seen, for the first 
time, by the husband in the bridal-chamber. As 
fathers ion the demand for dower to the 
beauty of the bride, there is less chance of disap- 


pointment from this strange custom than one would 


gay attire. Sometimes, to vindicate his more cour- 
ageous nature, the young brid rides by his 
bride on horseback; but his dignity is sadly lowered 
by the necessity of holding him on, One sorrowful 
reflection arises from such a spectacle ; which is, that 
the death of the boy condemns the bride to perpetual 
widowhood. On the occasion of these marriages, gifts 
are exchanged by the friends. At the wedding in the 
evening, the couple are placed with a folded kerchief 
and a lighted fire between them, and a silk cord is 
wound around them ; after ich the Brahmin pro- 
nounces.a form of words, bidding the husband to sup- 
port the wife, and the wife to be faithful. He then 
blesses the pair. While the encircling cord indicates 
the bond formed betwixt them, the lighted fire points, 
it is but too probable, to the horrid custom of the Sut- 
tee. Marriages are strictly confined to castes among 

the Hindoos, 
The Affghans, and most of the tribes of the interior 
of Asia, purehase their wives, and take them home 
without much ceremony. Very different is the case 
amongst the Chinese settled at Singapore; and we 
shall here condense a sketch of one of their weddings 
given by a late traveller, the Rev. Howard Malcom, 
The marriage-room was one containing an altar and an 
idol of “ Jos,”* and was richly decorated with paper- 
hangings and glass lamps. Sweetmeats and flowers 
lay on trays of silver and porcelain, and sandal-wood 
gent up its fragrant smoke. The bride entered alone, 
and made many genuflexions to Jos. She then assumed 
the bridal veil, and retired to her chamber, the house 
‘being that of her family. Presently, the bridegroom 
came with a priest and many friends, the former 
i bride then re-entered 


& 
i 
i 


, respectfully advancing, unclasped the 
garment beneath, As in the case of 
rs, this act, gentle and delicate, 
ceremony. The bridegroom, 
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analogous to that which takes place in many countries, 
and seems to imply a prayer for future plenty to the 


pair. In Scotland, and elsewhere, a cake i 
‘ is frequently 


g 

The marriage customs of the Christian world have 
become much more simple than formerly, and parti- 
cularly in the states furthest advanced in civilisation. 
In Catholic communities, marriage is a 
dissolvable by the Pope alone. 
such is not the case; and though the parties are 
in most cases united by clergymen, a justice of peace, 
as in Scotland, may perform the ceremony. Among 
the Lutherans, as in England, it is customary for the 
pair to go in the morning to church, where they are 
united in presence of their friends and the officiating 
clergyman. The pair, if wealthy, then depart on a 
short tour, or to a country seat, leaving the Mee 
feast to be solemnised by their friends, The 
are married in their own houses, and, until of late, al~ 
ways remained to attend the marriage entertainment. 
The poorer classes still do so, but the rich have 
adopted the custom of quitting nome immediately 
after the ceremony. It would be vain to attempt any 
minute description of the minor differences, and super- 
stitious or traditional practices, attending the nuptial 
rite in the various Catholic and Protestant countries 
of modern Christendom. 


SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 


Mr SamveEt Stick, clockmaker, of Slickville, Onion 
County, State of Connecticut, United States of Ame- 
nica, has already gained a European reputation by 
his acute and humorous “Sayings” concerning his 
own countrymen. He now extends his travels to 
Europe itself, and obliges us with his notions and 
experiences of England.* ‘To use his own words, he 
has “ hit Blue-noset and brother Jonathan both pretty 
considerable hard, and John Bull has split his sides 
with larfter. Let’s tickle him now, by feeling his 
own short ribs, and see how he will like it ; we'll 
soon see whose hide is the thickest, hisn or ourn— 
won’t we” Accordingly, Mr Slick having retired 
from the clock trade, and entered imto the political 
line, departs from his native shores, accredited ag 
ttaché to the American embassy at the Court of St 
‘ames’s. Having, perhaps, a modest suspicion that 
his former profession and mode of life had not exactly 
fitted him for his new career, the ex-clockmaker 
wisely intrusts himself to the mentorship of two 
friends ; Thomas Poker, Esq,, a native of Nova Seo- 
tia, and familiarly known in all Mr Slick’s works as 
“the squire ;” and Mr Hopewell, the Episcopal minis- 
ter of Slickville. This is a good arrangement, for it 
must be acknowledged that Mr Samuel Slick, if tra- 
velling alone, would not be precisely the sort of per- 
son to give unprejudiced, and therefore just views of 
foreign nations. fle is, with all his shrewdness, and 
good as well as broad humour, a thorough American, 
imbued with an unconquerable conviction, “ that a 
free and enlightened citizen of the United States is 
the beat of the whole univarse.” Hence the corrective 


ee Attaché, or Sam. Slick in England, by the 
In twovolumes. London: Bentley. 1843. 

+ & nickname given to Blue-nose, according to 
the author of Sam Shick,” is.the name, of a produced 
they beast to 

best in the world. 
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the honours of sovereignty have not been coveted by | The Asiatic sect of the Parsees, or fire-worshippers, 
the newly married. 2 regard marriage as a compact of the most sacred kind, 
Similar to these are the rites of marriage among | and unite their children at.a very early age. What 
all the pastoral and rude tribes of the East. The more | is somewhat curious, they hold matrimony betwees : 
cousins a6 especially desirable. At the ceremony, asi 
the priest demands if each party consents, and, on 
being answered in the affirmative, joins their hands 
companied by relatives, she hung up snow-white and strews rice over them. This ] ing j 
threads of wool, emblems of chastity, on the door- ers may not find out what is going on, ~ 
posts, and rubbed them with the fat of hogs, to guard ith their evil charms. It is rare for 
against enchantment. Being lifted gently over the ammedans of Arabia and Barbary to 7 
threshold, her first step was made on a fleece, the one wife; though perbaps in this € ve tne ne: couples, see ae 
symbol of industry, and both she and her spouse and not their will, consents. The | for the same reason, 
touched fire and EE have usually two, and in many| The marriages of the native African tribes ane, 
With the same cases three or four, as their riches may be greater or | generally speaking, conducted upon the ego. ye 
bride gave her s ciple of purchase. Polygamy is practised chi ly by . 
him, and placed the wealthy, and in proportion to their wealth. The 
in this respect, pridi ves upon havi 
al-chamber Dy matrons, epith exactly three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
sung at the door by boys and girls, wives, of which mystical number three thousand 
trained to arms under a female officer, yore ; 
American Indians presents are usually made by the ; 
suitor to the object of his affections, and if these are 
av Orst suppose. asides, divorce 18 easy among | accepted, he holds himself encouraged to go and smoke 4. 
all these nations. Chastity is highly esteemed among | the pipe of conciliation with the parents; after other 
the Turks, Arabs, Persians, and others of the more | formal visits, he makes his offer of a certain amount 
civilised Mohammedan nations. of cattle or other articles of value to them, and in due ‘ 
The most prominent feature in the marriage cus- | time the damsel is conducted: to his tent amid general _— 
toms of the Hindoos, is the early age at which they | rejoicings. Of course, among so many tribes, the ritual 
marry their children. ‘Those resident in Calcutta | for the occasion varies considerably, at heey 
Cauca one Of usage When the Wola resided for | are struck by the frequent spectacle of two children, | as to deserve a detailed notice. Polygamy is pri 
@ year with the man, with the intent of becoming | a boy and girl, both about seven years old, borne ' 
his wife. A marriage effected in any of these three | along the streets in a palanquin or litter, in marriage “ 
ways gave the woman and her children all the legal | procession, while their friends surround them, all in : 
ordinary rights of inheritance. Among the early 
Romans, as among other rude nations, the husband f 
| 
not, it is probable, change to any very great extent : 
the fundamental principles upon which the social | veiled, and all partook of a repast, after which a 
select number retired to the bridal chamber. Here 
the bridegroom and bride bowed, and shifted, with 
a formal gravity that was very edifying, until he 
at length advanced and raised her veil, seeing her 
for the first time. The pair then shared a slight - 
one. On rising, the bridegroom took off : 
isasimple one. If a young Arab is ees 7 
the figure of a girl of his tribe, he exerts all his ad- : 
dress to get a sight of her face, which is veiled when 
she is abroad. He makes a confidant of some friend ecording to custom, for a few | ‘ 
whose dwelling she visits, and conceals himself so as 
to see her. If he is pleased, he goes and bargains for : 
her with her father, and a contract is signed before 
the sheik, or civil authority. After baths and other ; 
ceremonials, the bride is conducted by matrons to the | though ee rr private contract : 
tent of the husband. He then presses a gold piece | as to pecuniary matters, But though this was a 
to her forehead, and carries her into the interior; | Chinese wedding, the ceremonies slightly differ in = 
Berbers and Moors, or Arabs of Africa, the | brought in locked chairs to the bridegroom’s house. : 
nuptial ceremony in a similar way, by paying a| He receives the key of the chair, and sees her for 
price; but it is not customary for the husband to see, | the first time. In case of disappointment, the fair . — - a ~ 
or attempt to see, the face of the bride, until she is | one may be sent back immediately; but contracts | influence of his fellow trave proves of essen re 
brought mab ieee, Vel b Sey + es are very generally used to prevent this.. The genu- | service in taming down his exuberant expressions 
id shouting and firing of arms. flexions before the family idol, and the ceremonies censure upon men and manners in Great Britain. : 
then performed in a dark apartment, | described, with entertainments, complete the affair. The squire acts, as usual, the part of amanuensis, add- a 
is over, the husband is privileged to| In Siam, Burmah, and Eastern Asia generally, the img here and there judicious commentaries upon his 
of his wife. For eight days, the man | wife is purchased, and polygamy allowed, but not friend’s “ Sayings and Doings.” " 
is house, and the must keep her- | usually practised, or even countenanced. aS ae . 
two months, To show their respect | the ceremony of marriage takes place in the pu 
friends of the new married man were | temple, where, in presence of the idol Budb, the bonze, 
sort of king | or priest, blesses the pair, while the latter stand with 
an emperor | lamps in their hands, A seven days’ festival follows. 
10 ishing 8 Invasion 
caused eight of these pseudo-kings to be tied to * Jos is m Chinese corruption of the Rostuguese word Deat, 
tails of mules, and dragged to death, since which time ! God or Spirit. _ 
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Arrived at Li Mr Slick’s remarks upon that 
great a American commerce are highly 
ae atic of his nationality. “It’s a place we 

ve a right to boast of is Liverpool ; we built it, and 
T'll tell you what it is, to build two such cities as New 
‘York and Liverpool, in the short time we did, is sun- 
thin’ to of. If there had been no New York, 
there would have been no Liverpool ; but if there had 
been no Liverpool, there would have been a New York 
though. ‘They couldn’t do nothin’ without us. We 
had to build them elegant line-packets for ’em ; they 
couldn’t build one that could sail, and if she sailed she 
couldn’t steer, and if she sailed and steered, she upsot ; 
there was always a screw loose somewhere. It cost 
us a great deal, too, to build them ere great docks. 
They cover about seventy acres, I reckon. We have 
to pay heavy port dues to em up, and pay inte- 
rest on capi The worst of it is, too, while we pay 
The Attaché is exceedingly severe upon the Nelson 
monument erected at Liverpool. “Now, examine 
that monument, and tell me,” he exclaims, “if the 
English don’t know how to brag, as well as some other 
folks, and whether they don’t brag too sumtimes, 
when they hante got no right to. There is four aoe 
there a representing the four quarters of the globe in 
chains, and among them America, a crouchin’ down, 
and a-beggin’ for life, like a mean heathen Ingin. 
Well, jist do the civil now, and tell when that little 
draggin’ feller ever whipped us, will you! Just tell 
me day of the year he was ever able to do it, since 
his mammy cut the apron string, and let him run to 
seek his fortin’. Heavens and airth, we’d a-chawed 
him right up!” “See what the little admiral crit- 
ter is about! why, he is a stampin’ and a jabbin’ 
of the iron heel of his boot into the lifeless bod 
of a fallen foe! It’s horrid disgustin’, and ain’t 
overly brave nother ; and to make matters wus, as 
if this warn’t bad enough, them four emblem figures 
have great heavy iron chains on ’em, and a great 
enormous sneezer of a lion has one part o’ the chai 
in its mouth, and is a-growlin’ and a-grinnin’ and a- 
snarling at ’em like as much as to say, ‘if you 
dare to move the sixteen hundredth part of an inch, 
1 will fall to and make minco-meat of you, in less 
than half no time.’ I don’t think there never was 
nothin’ sp bad as this ever seen since the days of old 
daddy Adam down to this present blessed day, I don’t 
indeed.” The squire sympathises with the critic in a 
portion of his strictures, but justly reminds him that 
the most offensive part of the allegory alludes not to 
North but to South America, which belonged to Spain, 
whose fleets Lord Nelson destroyed. 

During their journey to London, the travellers rested 
at a village, and visited its church, where Mr Ho 
well preached. ‘The vast difference between thi 
time-worn venerable edifice, and the modern meet- 
ing-houses of America, leads Mr Slick into a series 
of amusing reflections. “ Well, there is a nation 
sight of difference, too, ain’t there, atween this coun- 
by church and a country meetin’ house our side 

the water; I won’t say in your country or my 
country, but I say our side of the water, and then 
it won’t rile no ; for your folks will say I 
mean the States, and our citizens will say I mean 
the colonies ; but you and I know who the cap fits, 
one or t’other, or both—don’t we! Now here, this 
old-fashioned church ain’t quite up to the notch, 
and is a leetlé behind the oo per of the age like, 
with it’s queer old fixins, and what not ; but still it 
looks solemcoly—don’t it ! and the dim light seems as 
if we warn’t expected to be a lookin’ about, and as if 
outer world was shot out from sight and thort, and 


Mrs Hodgins says they are the le of the squire’s 
about here, the 4 and ladice’ tnaids + 
fine uppercrust lookin’ folks they be too. Then 
omererty walks here, even Squire Merton and his 
splendiriferous galls walked like the poorest of the 
x; there was no carriage to the door, nor no 
hitched to the gate, or tied to the back of 
wagons, or people gossipin’ outside ; but all come in 
minded their business, as if it was worth attendin’ 
to; and then arter church was finished off, I liked 
the way the big folks talked to the little folks, and 
mired arter their families. It may be actin’, but 
if it is, it’s y good actin’, I tell you. I'm a 
thinkin’ it tante a rael gentleman that’s proud, but 
only ahop. You've seen a hop grow, hante you? It 
shoots up in a night, the matter of several inches 
right out of the ground, as stiff as a poker, straight up 
and down, with a spick and span new m coat and a 
red nose, as proud as Lucifer. Well, call all u tarts 
‘hops,’ and believe it’s only ‘ hops’ arter all that’s 
scorn 


y- 

Soon after reaching London, the Attaché presented 
himself at the embassy. “ Well, I rigs up this morn- 
ing, full fig, calls a cab, and proceeds in state to our 
embassy, gives what Cooper calls a lord’s beat of six 
thund’rin’ raps of the knocker, presents the legation 
ticket, and was admitted to where ambassador was. 
He is a very pretty man all up his shirt, and he 
talks pretty, and smiles pretty, and bows pretty, and 
he has got the whitest you ever see; it looks 
as white as a new bread and coe Bm ga it does 
indend.” The interview conc! to the mutual 


satisfaction of the parties, from the liberal use of 
“ soft sawder,” or flattery, on both sides. Some da: 
after, Mr Slick found he was not to be an 
member of the embassy, for he received a note from 
the Right Honourable Mr Tact, an official personage, 

uesting to see the Attaché in Downing Street. 
“Well, when the time comes, I rigs up, puts on the 
legation coat, calls a cab, and downs to Downing 
Street, and looks as dignified as I cleverly knew how. 
When I enters the outer door, I sees a man in an 
arm-chair in the entry, and he looked like a buster, 
I tell you, jist ready to blow up with the steam of 
all the secrets he in his byler. 

*Can I see Mr Tact?’ says I. 

‘ Tell you directly,’ says he, jist short like ; for Eng- 
lishmen ave kinder costive of words ; they don’t use 
more nor will do at no time; and he a bell. 
This bri in his second in command ; and says he, 
‘Pray walk in here, if you please, sir,’ and he led me 
into a little plain s -house lookin’ room, with 
nothin’ but a table and two or three chairs in it ; and 
says he, ‘Who shall I say, sir?’ ‘The Honourable 

r Slick, says I, ‘ Attaché of the American Legation 
to the court of Saint Jimses’ Victoria.’ Off he sot ; 
and there I waited and waited for ever so long, but 
he didn’t come back. Well, I walked to the winder 
and looked out, but there was nothin’ to see there ; 
and then I turned and looked at a big map on 
the wall, and there was nothin’ I didn’t know there ; 
and then I took out my penknife to whittle, but my 
nails was all whittled off already, except one, and that 
was made into a pen, and I didn’t like to spile that ; 
and as there wasn’t anything I could get hold of, I 
jist slivered a great big bit off the leg of the chair, and 

to make a toothpick of it. And when I had 
got that finished, I begins to get tired, for nothin’ 
makes me so pes ay soeete as to be kept waitin’ ; 
for if a clockmaker don’t know the valy of time, who 
the plague does? So jist to pass it away, I began to 
hum ‘Jim Brown.’ Did you ever hear it, squire! it’s 
a’most a beautiful air, as most all them nigger songs 
are.” “And then I was a hummin’ the rael ‘Jim 
Brown,’ and got as far as— 

Play upon the banjo, play upon the fiddle, 

Walk about the town, and abuse old Biddle, 
when I stopped right im the middle of it, for it kinder 
sorter struck it’me warn’t dignified to be a singin’ of 
nigger-catches that way. So says I to myself, ‘This 
ain’t respectful to our great nation to keep a high 
functionary a waitin’ arter this fashion, is it! Guess 
I’d better assart the honour of our republic by goin’ 
away ; and let him see that it warn’t me that was his 
lackey last year. Well, jist as I had taken the sleeve 
of my coat and given my hat arub over with it (a good 
hat will — off an old suit of clothes any time, but 
a new suit of clothes will never carry off an old hat, 
so I likes to keep my hat in good order in a general 
way). Well, jist as I had done, in walks the porter’s 
first leftenant ; and says he, ‘ Mr Tact will see you, sir.’ 
‘He come plaguy near not seein’ of me, then,’ says I ; 
‘for I had jist commenced makin’ tracts as you come 
in. The next time he sends for me, tell him not to 
send till he is ready, will you? For it’s a rule o’ mine 
to tag arter no man.’ e critter jist stopped short, 
and began to see whether that spelt treason or no. 
He never heerd freedom o’ speech afore, that feller, I 
guess, unless it was somebody a jawin’ of him up hill 
and down dale ; so, says I, ‘ Lead off, my old ’coon, 
and I will foller you, and no mistake, if you blaze 
the line well.’ So he led me up stairs, opened a door, 
and ’nounced me ; and there was Mr ‘Lact sittin’ at 
a large table all alone.” 

The discussion between the American Attaché and 
the British minister was of too political a character to 
be interesting to our readers. Mr Slick, however, 
showed himself to be nearly as a diplomatist, and 
quite as able a tactician, as Mr Tact himself. He 
succeeded in ——e the official completely, for he 
speaks truly when he says in another place—*I can 
bam as well as any man when bam is the word, but 
when fact is the play, I am right up and down, and 

aving transac i ial business, ttaché 
turned bis attention to his private friends, some of 
whom had given him invitations. Amongst other 
“ goings-out,” he attended two or three fashionable 
crowds, which he desi “ swoi-rees.” At the first 
venture of this kind, the house was so filled with guests, 
that he could get no further than the stairs—“ a prett 
place to see company in, ain’t it? I have been jam 
to death in an entry, and what’s wus than I have 
given one a black eye with my elbow, tore another 
one’s frock off with my buttons, and near about cut 
a third one’s leg in two with my hat. Pretty well for 
one night’s work, ain’t it! What the plague do people 
mean here by askin’ a mob to their house, and invitin’ 
twice as many as can get into it? 

My ae perty to-night was a conversation one, 
that is, for them that could talk ; as for me, I couldn’t 
talkabit. It was a conversation, war ..’t it ? that’s all. 
I couldn’t understand a word I heard. ‘Trap, shale, 
Greywachy ; a petrified snail, the most important 
weighs sovereigns, light ones to t, 

top,’ says I, ‘if you mean 
en there are — on b= light. Right and is 
monstrous heavy ; all over weight, every one on 
I’m squeezed to death.’ 


‘| smokin’ makes a 


$ good, Mr Slick. Let me introduce 
i are whipt off in the current, and I don’t 
madam, at the garden ; are all in full blow now. 
The rhododendron——had a tooth pulled when she 
was asleep.’ ‘ Please to let me pass, sir.’ ‘ With all 
heart, miss, if I could; but I can’t move ; if I co 
I would down on the carpet, and you should walk 
over me. Take care of your feet, miss, I am off of 
mine. Lord bless me! what’s this? why, as I’ma 
livin’ sinner, it’s half her frock hitched on to my coat 
button. Now I know what that scream meant. 

* How do you do, Mr Slick? When did you come? 
* Why, I came—’ he is turned round, and shoved out 
o’ hearin’” ‘Xanthian marbles at the British Museum 
are quite wonderful ; got into his throat, the doctor 
turned him upside down, stood him on his head, and 
out it setae—tle own tunnel was too small.’ ‘O 
sir, you are cuttin’ me.’ ‘Me, miss! Where had I 
the pleasure of seeing you before? I never cut a lady 
in my life, couldn’t do so rude a thing. Haven’t the 
honour to recollect you.’ ‘Oh, sir, take it away, it 
cuts me.’ Poor thing, she is distracted, I don’t won- 
der. She’s drove crazy, though I think she must have 
been mad to come here at all. ‘ Your hat, sir.’ ‘Oh, 
that cussed French hat, is it? Well, the rim is as stiff 
and sharp as a cleaver, that’s a fact ; I don’t wonder it 
cut you.’ ‘ Eddis’ pictur—capital painting, fell out 
of the barge, and was drowned.’ ‘ Havin bese beat 
on the shillin’ duty ; they will attach him on the 
poy caer: and thimble-rigg him out of that.’ ‘They 
say Sugden 4s in town, hung in a ar) at the 
Temple Church.’ ‘Who is that? ‘Lady Fobus; 

ired off for the session ; Brodie operated.’ ‘ Lady 

rancis ; got the Life Guards; there will be a divi- 
sion to-night.’ ‘That’s Sam Slick; I’ll introduce 
you ; made a capital speech in the House of Lords, 
in answer to Brougham—Lobelia—voted for the bilk 
—The Duchess is very fond of—Irish Arms—’ 

Oh! now I’m in the entry. How tired I am!” 

Mr Slick visits, during his leisure, the houses of 
ner mee Tattersalls, the great horse auction, and 

-quarters of the sporting world, &c., of all which 
he gives amusing accounts. The volume concludes 
with the squire being on the point of starting for 
Scotland, and with an expressed intention of the 
cle to return to America at his earliest con- 
venience. Mr Slick, however, exhibits no sign of 
home-sickness—perhaps in virtue of his office. This 
we are glad of, for another series of his sayings about 
England may be looked for. 

e conclude with a in Mr Slick’s best man- 
ner, relating to his woes on being awaked too early by 
the rooks, while living in a country mansion. “ We 
says he, “ when a man’s in a feeze, there’s no more sleep 
that hitch ; so I dresses and sits up ; but what was I to 
do? It was jist half-past four, and as it was a rainin’ 
like everything, I know’d breakfast wouldn’t be ready 
till eleven o’clock, for nobody wouldn’t get up if they 
could help it—they wouldn’t be such fools ; so there 
was jail for six hours and a-half. Well, I walked up 
and down the room, as easy as I could, not to waken 
folks ; but three steps and a round turn makes b pe 
kinder dizzy, so I sits down again to chaw the cud of 
vexation. ‘ Ain’t this a handsum’ fix ? says I ; ‘but 
it sarves you right, what busniss had you here at all ? 
you always was a fool, and always will be to the eend 
of the chapter.’ ‘ What in natur are you a scoldin’ 
for?’ says 1; ‘that won’t mend the matter; how’s 
time ? 7 must soon be a stirrin’ now, I guess.’ 
Well, as I am a livin’ sinner, it was only five 
o’clock ; ‘Oh dear,’ says I, ‘time is like woman and 


the more you want it to go, the more it 


pigs, 
won’t. What on airth shall I do ?—guess strap 
my razor. Well, I strapped and strapped away, until 
it would cut a single hair pulled strait up on eend out 
0’ your head, without bendin’ it—take it off, slick. 
* Now,’ says I, ‘I'll mend my trousers I tore a goin” 
to see the ruin on the road yesterday ; so 1 takes out 
sister Sall’s little needle-case, and sows away till I 
got them to look considerable jam again ; ‘and then,’ 
says I, ‘here’s a gallus button off, 1’ll jist fix that,’ 
and when that was done, there was a hole to my yarn 
sock, so I turned too and darned that. ‘ Now,’ says 
I, ‘how it? I’m considerable sharp set. It must 
be gettin’ tolerable late now.’ It wanted a quarter 
to six. ‘My! sakes,’ says I, ‘five hours and a quarter 
yet afore feedin’ time ; well, if that don’t pass. What 
shall I do next? ‘I'll tell you what to do,’ says I, 
‘smoke, that will take the edge of your appetite off, 
and if they don’t like it they may lump it ; what busi- 
ness have they to keep them horrid screetchin’ infar- 
nal ‘sleepless rooks to disturb people that way! Well, 
I takes a lucifer, and lights a cigar, and I puts m 
head up the chimbly to let the smoke off, and it 
good, I promise you. I don’t knowas I ever enjoyed 
one so much afore. It had a rael first chop fla- 
vour had that cigar. When that was done, says I, 
‘ What do you say to another? ‘ Well, I don’t know, 
- I, ‘I should like it, that’s a fact; but holdin’ 
my head crooked up the chimbly that way, has 
a’most broke my neck; I’ve got the cramp in it like.’ 
So I sot, and shook my head first a one side and then 
the other, and then turned it on its hinges as far as it 
would go, till it felt about right, and then I lights an- 
other, and puts my head in the flue again. W: 
feel kinder good-natured, an 


I began to think it warn’t quite so bad arter all, when 
whop went my cigar right out of my mouth into my 
bosom, atween the shirt and the skin, 


and burnt me 
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like a gally nipper. Both my eyes was filled at the 

me time, I a crack on the pate from some 
critter or another that clawed and scratched my head 
like anything, and then seemed to empty a bushel of 
sut on me, and I looked like a chimbly sweep, and 
felt like old Seratch himself. My smoke had brought 
down a chimbly swaller, or a martin, or some such 
varmint, for it up and off agin’ afore I could catch it 
to wring its infarnal neck off, that’s a fact. 

Well, here was somethin’ to do, and no mistake ; 
here was to clean and groom up agin’ till all was in 
its right shape ; and a pretty job it was, I tell you. 
I thought I should never get the sut out of my hair, 
and then never get it out of my brush again ; and my 
eyes smarted so, they did nothing but water, and 
wink, and make faces. But I did; I worked on and 
worked on, till all was sot right once more. ‘ Now,’ 
says I, ‘how’s time? ‘ Half-past seven,’ says I, ‘and 
three hours and a-half more yet to b Well,’ 
says I, ‘I can’t stand this—and what’s more, I won’t : 
I begin to get my Ebenezer up, and feel wolfish.’ 
I was ready to bile right over, when, as luck would 
have it, the rain ~~ all of a sudden, the sun broke 
out o’ prison, and I thought I never seed anythin 

kk so green and so beautiful as the country did.. 


‘Come,’ says I, ‘ now for a walk down the avenue, and, 


a comfortable smoke, and if the man at the gate is up 
and stirrin’, I will just pop in and breakfast with him 
and his wife. There is some natur there, but here 
it’s all cussed rooks and chimbly swallers, and heavy 
men and fat women, and lazy helps, and Sunday every 
day in the week.’ So I fills my cigar-case, and outs 
into the passage But here wasa fix! One of the 
doors opened into the great staircase, and which was 
it? [He opens one, finds it a bed-room, and retires 
—then another, but comes no better speed. After 
some other misadventures]—I walked down, took my 
hat, onbolted the outer door, and what a beautiful day 
was there.” 

Though we have spoken of Mr Slick as a real per- 
sonage, many of our readers may possibly tell us that 
he is no such thing, but a creature of the author’s ima- 
gination—a phantom of his brain—called up to re 
expression to certain droll sayings, which would ill 
become the gravity of a judge. ‘This is the truth ; 
yet how difficult of belief is it to those who fully 
appreciate the mirthful wisdom of the pseudo-clock- 
maker! So admirably is the character kept up, that 
Mr Slick is in himself a sort of tangible simulation—a 

m whose fictitious attributes are so pleasingly 
sustained, that one likes the deception better than the 
reality. We do not thank anybody for telling us 
that Sam Slick, the squire, and the parson, are “ three 

ntlemen in one”—all combined in the person of 
Stes Halliburton of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


POKINGS ABOUT LONDON. 
HANWELL. 


« Onzy fifteen minutes from the Paddington Station,” 
said a friend in reply to my inquiry as to the distance 
of Hanwell from London. “Then we can go to- 
morrow at noon, and be back early in the evening ; 
thus allowing plenty of time to see the institution in 
the interval.” It was agreed ; so the next day, one 
of the finest of the season, saw us on the Great 
Western Railway, sweeping along at something like 
thirty miles an hour, and consequently the nine or 
ten miles of our journey were got over in the few 
minutes which had been previously anticipated. As 
you proceed westwards, Hanwell, a neat village, truly 
English in aspect, is found situated on the left-hand 
side of the railway ; and at about the distance of half 
a mile beyond, at the head of a slope, stands the 
object of which we were in quest, Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum. Arrived at the gateway of the institution, 
and introduced to its resident physician, Dr Conolly, 
who had expected our coming, we were, with much 
kindness and consideration, conducted over the esta- 
blishment. 

Everybody has of course heard of Hanwell; its 
musical entertainments, its balls, its fancy fairs, and 
its fétes-champetres—in all of which the inmates in 
various states of lunacy are the active participators. 
Practices so novel had roused my curiosity, and I was 
therefore anxious to Jearn something of the principles 
on which they had taken place. The oral explanations 
of Dr Conolly, as well as his printed reports on the 
subject, afforded me all the information I required, 
and it is this information which I am now desirous of 
communicating to the public. 

Hanwell asylum is a building of large dimensions, 
consisting of various radiating wings, interior open 
courts, and other appendages, erected at a great cost 
upwards of ten years ago by the county of Middle- 
sex, for the reception of pauper lunatics from the 
various parishes throughout the shire. Bethlem and St 
Luke’s hospitals are devoted to a similar purpose, 
but they also receive criminal and dangerous lunatics. 
These are on a considerably smaller scale than Han- 
well, which is more particularly devoted to parochial 
paupers, and is, I believe, the largest institution of 
the kind in England. The accommodations, though 


ample, are now pressed upon by the inmates—nearly 
one thousand in number—and by the numerous atten- 
dants, of whom there are two to each ward ; but any 
additions would scarcely be prudent, the institution 
having reached the maximum of a convenient and 
le size. 

‘The first thing which strikes the visitor to Hanwell 
is the quietness and order which seem to prevail. Led 
along from ward to ward—each consisting of a corridor 
with small apartments entering from its sides, and a 
general sitting or day room of larger dimensions—I 
was surprised to see nothing like those demonstrations 
of madness which one might have expected in such a 
place. One suite of wards is appropriated entirely to 
females, and the other to males. In the female wards, 
we found more noise than in the other; one poor 
woman plied me vigorously with the information, that 
she was the daughter of John of Gaunt, and was kept 
out of her property in a way excessively disgraceful 
to all concerned ; another alleged, with equal truth 
and vehemence, that she was being starved; and a 
third clamorously harped on the delusive idea, that she 
was tormented with a demon, who was ever rising in 
her throat and endeavouring to choke her. The only 
other noise we heard was from two women, sitting on 
a distant form in one of the courtyards. These, I was 
told, were sisters, both equally insane, one believing 
herself to be the Almighty, and the other the Saviour, 
and it was distressing to witness these two poor crea- 
tures, sitting close together with their aprons thrown 
over their heads by way of veil, while the one who 
imagined herself to be the Almighty dealt out de- 
nunciations of vengeance against the wicked. With 
these exceptions, the place was remarkably tranquil. 
As we went along the corridors, a few individuals 
would issue from their apartments, and detail their 
grievances in a few words to the doctor, who politely 
listened to what the meanest of them had to say, and 
in all cases soothed their fears, and stopped their 
harangues, by a few kindly words, generally importing 
that their cases would attended to, or that he 
would send them some medicine which would set all 
to rights. The cells, or small sleeping apartments, 
were remarkably clean and neat, and, in some in- 
stances, we found them decorated with prints, and 
other objects of an ornamental kind. One matronly 
woman seemed to me as if under the delusion that 
she was keeping a shop, her cell being done up with 
trifling articles on the walls, while she stood at the 
door, as if respectfully awaiting the arrival of cus- 
tomers. In many of the cells, and in all the day rooms, 
there appeared no lack of books and small periodi- 
cals, and fresh supplies of them were doled out by the 
doctor as he proceeded, the papers being in each in- 
stance thankfully received by the patients. Reading 
is discovered to be a wonderful assuager of different 
varieties of lunacy, for it amuses the mind, and directs 
it from those lines of thought which have been the 
cause of the complaint. Unfortunately, a considerable 
number of the patients cannot read, having never re- 
ceived the slightest education ; but to remedy this 
deficiency, a school has been organised in the asylum, 
and in this department we had the satisfaction of 
seeing a number of lunatics in the course of instruc- 
tion. 

Not the least pleasing feature in the establishment 
is the court-yards for different classes of patients. 
These courts, spacious and airy, are freely open at 
certain hours to all who can be persuaded to enter 
them ; each is furnished with seats, and also with a 
wooden machine resembling a large on 
which many are fond of mounting for the sake of re- 
creation, the indulgence frequently having the effect 
of lulling them to sleep, and making them forget their 
peculiar grievances. Inthe male wards, we found the 
greater part of the inmates reading, playing at baga- 
telle, draughts, or other games. In one of the better 
kind of day-rooms in the female d ment, devoted 
to sewing, we observed a piano, which is kept for the 
use of those who are able to play upon it. nducted 
from this, we arrived at the chapel, which is capable 
of accommodating 300 sitters, and is fitted up with an 
organ ; a communion table had just been added. 
Speaking of the solacement derived from regular at- 
tendance at the chapel, and from occasional entertain- 
ments, Dr Conolly observes as follows in one of his 
Reports :— 

“Tt has been customary for the k nurses, and 
servants of the asylum, to have a supper in the kitchen 
on Christmas-eve. On Christmas-day every patient, 
a few of the sick necessarily excepted, has an excellent 
dinner of roast-beef and shen-pubdiee, At this sea- 
son of the year many of the patients are a em- 
ployed, and much interested, in collecting branches of 
evergreens, with which they assist to decorate the 
chapel, the wards, and the large kitchen in which the 
supper is held. On the occasion of her majesty’s mar- 
riage, an entertainment similar to that of Christmas- 
eve was given to all the attendants and servants ; and 
after supper, they assembled in the chapel at the usual 
hour, each wearing white favours. Most of the officers 
of the asylum were preset, and some of their friends. 
A short evening service was concluded by the whole 
congregation singing the National Anthem; after 
which the ts and servants to the 


kitchen to resume their cheerful festivities: Every 
arrangement is made on these occasions to preserve 
correctness of conduct. Nor were the patients for- 
gotten on this occasion ; all of them were allowed tea 
and cake in the evening, and also a supper of bread, 
cheese, and beer, to which, for the men, was made the 
addition of alittle tobacco. ‘These indulgences seemed 
to give general satisfaction, and were attended with 
no excitement requiring interference, and followed by 
no inconvenience. In the month of July, the matron 
having expressed a wish that a certain proportion of 
the female patients should be allowed to accept a little 
entertainment of tea and cake on the occasion of her 
birth-day, permission was given to about 200 to avail 
themselves of this kind . They assembled in 
ward No. 10, the decoration of which had previously 
afforded amusing occupation to some of them. ‘T 
drank tea in the airing court, and were afterw 
allowed to amuse themselves by dancing in the gallery, 
a piano having been removed thither for the purpose, 
It is impossible to imagine a more happy party. ‘The 
utmost liveliness was combined with perfect good 
behaviour. Some melancholic patients were present, 
with cheerful countenances, aw had scarcely ever 
been seen to smile before ; and others, who can seldom 
be persuaded to leave their beds, had been, at their 
own request, neatly dressed, and brought to the party, 
the proceedings of which they evidently viewed with 
much satisfaction. Soon after eight o’clock, th 
joined in singing the evening hymn, and returned, 
with perfect order, and many grateful expressions, to 
their respective wards.” 

We were now conducted to the large kitchen of the 
establishment, the bread-baking, and the store and 
work-rooms. In the women’s department we found 
the whole process of washing, dressing, and calender- 
ing in active operation, the workers being all lunaties ; 
and on the men’s side we were shown large rooms, in 
which a certain number of inmates were working, as 
tailors and shoemakers. In one of the court-yards, laid 
out as a flower-garden, a gardener, who was likewise one 
of the insane, was pointed out as the planner and eul- 
tivator of this attractive spot. Among the last places 
we were shown over were the wards for tho epileptic, 
the paralytic, and the refractory. Here the great 
change effected in the condition of the insane was 
more remarkable than it was elsewhere. Form 
it was a common practice to bind restless epil 
patients to their beds at night, in order to prevent 
them from falling over on the floor ; now, all sueh 
restraints are disused, and the same end gained, by 
making a bed which covers the whole r. In 
the case of refractory patients, equally simple expe- 
dients are resorted to. Instead of putting a denguttne 
lunatic into a strait-waistcoat or manacles, he is tarned 
into a room whose walls and door are padded all over, 
by which means his passion is Siereadadky expended 
upon a universal cushion. Where it is necessary to 


restrain only the hands, a species of petticoat of stout 
canvass is tied round the neck, and by hanging down 
over the arms, prevents any outb without exas- 


perating the patient. 
Since Dr Conolly entered on the duties of resident 

a in 1839, personal restraints have been abo- 
ished in the institution; and it was not without that 
kind of pry feeling with which one views old 
instruments of judicial torture, that we examined a 
collection of the manacles, chains, leg-locks, . strait- 
waistcoats, iron screws for forcing open the mouth, 
and other devices once considered indispensable in the 
management of the insane, but now disused in all 
well-regulated asylums. ‘The substitutes for restraint 
are, generally speaking, seclusion from causes of irri- 
tation, gentle and considerate treatment, active exer« 
cise, means for amusement, and repose. Dr Conollp 
is persuaded that restraints are hurtful in every point 
of view, and are like endeavours to smother a fire by 
fay 9 | combustible materials upon it. “A maniac 
in the midst of his paroxysm (he observes), like a man 
in a violent fit of passion, should be interfered with 
as little as ible. The violence which, if met by 
violence, wil! become still more aggravated, will often, 
if left to itself, subside even in the course of five or 
ten minutes. Whatever the duration of the violent 
accession, its continuance is a bar to anything but 
such management as protects the patient and those 
about him. It is in intervals of calmness that the 
foundations of moral treatment must be laid, and the 
confidence of the patient gained. ‘Io acquire this 
confidence is the key-stone of all moral treatment ; 
and nothing will so much oppose its acquisition as 
brutal or even impatient usage during the paroxysm.” 
The efficacy of the kind of pe atenniry tron pointed 

will depend in no small degree on the qualifications 
attendants ; and it appears that those at Hanwell, 
under Dr Conolly’s management, conduct themselves 
in a manner calculated to win the confidence of the 
patients. Each ward has two, and we observed that 
a few words from them generally had the effect of 
allaying any temporary excitement. ‘This kindness is 
not thrown The patients, especially the 
when cured of their disorder, leave those who atten 
to them with regret, sometimes not unaccompanied 
with tears, which, says Dr Conolly, “ constitute a lan- 
guage not to be mistaken, nor alluded to here with 
any vain-glorious feeling, but as being among the con- 
solations of the officers, arising from a carefyl per- 
formance of humble duties, in a house devoted to the 
relief of madness.” It is gratifying to know that, after 
an experience of four years, no bad effects have arisen 
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habits, in consequence of never being sub- 

to restraints during two years. Some, who 
‘were considered dangerous at ail times, are now 
Occasionally seen at the work-table, smiling, and 
pointing out what they have done. Some, who were 
sinking into ia or imbecility, are now lively 
and talkative. Some, who were said to pursue 
) ron through the ward, are now never known to 
so.” 
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eumstance aroused the good lady’s curiosity 
to know who was going to venture all the way to town 
by so unusual a conveyance, in spite of the railways ; 
and when the answer was given, “the ladies at Bloom- 
leigh cottage,” her curiosity became wonder. Nor was 


nied by Sir Lionel Bellamy, drove up to the door in 
their phaeton just as the chaise was wheeled oug of the 
. Searcely noticing thy buxom landlady, who bus- 

ive them, the party stepped hastily 


é 


the-chaise, and were instantly driven off by the 
r, who, with the celerity of a harlequin, 

his costume to support the character of a 
post- The party was not so quick in their mo- 
tions, however, as wholly to escape observation. It 
was noticed that Miss was in tears, her 
mother extremely agitated, and that Sir Lionel bit 
his lip, as if labourmg ynder great vexation. All 
this, of course, increased the pangs of curiosity which 
raged in the hostess’s breast. Happily, they were not 
aoe items assuaged, a London newspaper, brought 
to Her by the waiter, clearing up the whole mystery. 

Having been specially directed to the police 
of Mr Frederick Egerton’s It 
appeared that, on being brought magis- 
trate, he was c with drunkenness, and assault 
upon a basket-woman ; having, moreover, ab- 
stracted certain to street- 
doors—to wit, bell- from their 
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enjoyment of it in such high perfection as he, doubt- 

experi of medical st; ts their pranks 
a him to look lightly upon the affair; while 
Marion and her mother the disgrace as irre- 


to itiate his hard-judging uncle, while Mrs Eger 
cay, aoceenguated by her daughter, hastened to Mr 


derick’s release by paying 
drove, without loss of time, to Furnival’s Inn. 

Mr Capon was, unfortunately, out, and the ladies 
were shown into a side-room. Here they saw a 
young woman, who was <a the attorney ; 
at first she attracted no particular notice ; but hav- 
ing lifted her head, Miss Egerton caught a glimpse 
of her face, and involuntarily whi to 
mother, “What a beautiful girl !” interest of 
both ladies was excited by observing that the stranger 
made efforts to conceal her grief; which was, how- 
ever, too great to be wholly unnoticed. Mrs 
addressed some ordinary remarks to her, which were 
answered in monosyllables, and with a manifest un- 
willingness to enter into conversation of any kind. 
A silence ensued ; but Marion’s feeli were too 
warmly excited to allow a long pause. remov- 
ing to a chair beside the mourning girl, she made 
many apologies for the liberty she was taking, and 
with the frankness of youth and inexperience, at once 
inquired into the cause of her sufferings. The girl’s 
only reply was a fresh flood of tears ; but, after a time, 
she murmured her thanks for the proffered sympathy, 
adding, that as it was quite out of the question that 
the interference of eithe® of the ladies could lessen 
her troubles, she would rather not distress their feel- 
ings by stating them. By this time Mr Capon appeared, 
and would have attended to Mrs first ; but 
she insisted — his despatching the stranger’s busi- 
ness without delay. In obedience to this request, he 


affairs? You really quite distressed her.” 

“I was wrong, | own ; but I cannot ee 
deeply she has imterested me. I am sure is an 
innocent sufferer, whatever her misfortune may be. 
Would it were in my power to relieve her, I would 
do so with all my heart;” and taking her mother’s 


hand in hers, she added, “It is in your pean 3 
haps, mamma.” At this moment the subject of thei 
conversation hastily through the room, her 


grief tenfold. Both ladies followed her with 
their eyes, and it was some time before they noticed 


“ Which means, I suppose,” rejoined Mrs Egerton, 
“that the poor woman is in prison ?’”’ 
“ Even so,” answered the obsequious man of busi- 


= 


just made checked for a time the sympathy she felt 
for the absent sufferer ; whilst Marion, on the other 
hand, had some difficulty in hiding her tears. The 
instructions Mr Capon had to receive did not occupy 
much time, and the ladies returned to Dr Templeton’s ; 
Having paid fines to the magistrate’s 
Capon accompanied the officer who held Frederick’s 
discharge to the prison. There he found his young 
client in a i room, surrounded some of the 


FF 


Egerton was seated at end of a long table, his 
head resting on his hand, contemplating the scene 
around him. Grief and were strongly ex- 
pressed in his countenance. He saw how short a step 
there was between the manners and of the 
vietims of the law he then beheld, and the depraved 
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ton for the state in which he found his apartment ; 
“ fact is,” he said, “we are done up—stumped, and no 
mistake.” 


daug 
“ Ah, that’s where it is,’ answered the penitent ; 
«“ T should nét care twopence about going to sticks, if 
it was not for them. Fact is, I am a rascal, and 
that’s all about it !” 
on’t ask me!” replied Juniper, covering his 
face with his hands. Tears soon forced their way 
through his fingers, and Egerton, totally unprepared. 
for any such evidence of emotion from a person of 
Juniper’s habits, became somewhat alarmed. 
He a common consolation, but it was 
not very well received ; for his friend interrupted him 
by saying, “Oh, it is of no use talking ; the fact is, 
what is done cannot be undone; though I mean to. 
take special good care not to do it again.” 
“Do what?” asked Egerton, 
“ ]’ll tell you what,” answered Juniper, as he seated 


they | himself on a box, in default of chairs ; “going about 


drinking, getting into rows, and such like, don’t an- 
swer in the long run. An end must come to it some 
time or other. Well, pe tw has come ; and yours, 
I should say, is not far However, I think I can 
t you up to a thing or two that will be worth your 
wing, in regard to the future. You, too, have 
a mother and sister; and though you have not, like 
me, ruined them yet, I won’t say soon you will, 
if you keep up the game we have been playing for this 
twelvemonth. 

Coming, as this advice did, from a quarter whence 
it was least expected, it took a great effect upon Fre- 
derick’s mind. He assured his friend that he intended 
to alter his line of conduct, hoping, at the same time, 
that Juniper had begun to set the example. 

“I have not had the chance yet,” oe “for 
I have been half mad since last night. ould you 
believe it? oe dear mother is taken away to 
prison for debt. Perhaps it is lucky she is, for I have 
got no home for her.” 

“ And your sister ?” 

“She is to the lawyer to see what can be done 
about the debt. J had not the pluck to go.” 

The picture of misery painted by Juniper ended not 
here. had scarcely ceased speaking of his sister, 
before she entered the house, and hearing her bro- 
ther’s voice, went up stairs. The meeting between 
Egerton and her was abrupt, and she started back, as 
if, of all persons, he was one she would rather not 
have seen. Egerton, however, in spite of his agita- 
tion, uttered some cheering expressions. For some 
time she was unable to proms & till Juniper, taking her 
hand, addressed some kind and affectionate words to 
his sister, which, bringing a flood of tears, relieved her. 
It was evident she prized the returning affection of 
her brother far above any attentions Awe was 
willing to pay her. After a pause, she communicated 
her ill success with the lawyer, and spoke of despair. .. 

“No, Miss Juniper,” said Egerton, recovering his 

“you must not despair. I have heard the 
ticulars of your from your bro 
and as he called me his friend amidst gaiety and 
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(1 
from the soothing system, but much real good. Of 
forty-one patients of a restive character, fourteen used 
to be fastened in restraint chairs, twenty were almost 
always in a kind of strait-waisteoat called sleeves, 
several were in complicated restraints, and others in 
leg-locks. “All these patients were liberated in Sep- | parable ; and their grief would have seemed, to an 
tember 1839. None of them has been in restraint | ordinary cbserver, far disproportioned to the occasion 
since. Thirty-seven are yet in the asylum, and there | of it. Nor were the consolations attempted by Sir | He therefore hx 
Lionel of much avail, for he had received a letter from 
a relative upon whom his future prospects greatly 
depended, strongly advising him not to connect him- 
self with a family whose reputation, he remarked, 
“had suffered from the glaring conduct of its heir 
and representative.” Sir Lionel soon left the ladi 
had scarcely recovered from his surprise, when he : 
heard a heavy foot ascending the stairs, and Juniper 
| Capon, her attorney, to imstruct him to obtain Fre- entered the room. Frederick started on beholding 
him— his face, hitherto remarkable for its ruddy hue, 
was now pale ; its jovial expression changed for signs 
Dr Conolly’s reports abound in examples of the ; 
value of this mode of treatment in recovering from 
insanity, but any of these it is unnecessary to quote. 
Sufficient has been said to show that in this, as in : : . 
most other things, “ benevolence is power ;” and that A narrative of misfortune conveyed in such terms 
by skilfully acting such remains of understand- would have taken little effect upon any person less 
ing and feelin Sais Pennine possess, they stand a acquainted with Mr Juniper’s mode of rey ae 
tench better chance of being restored to the full en- himself than Egerton. He, however, knew his fri 
personal restraints which, till a recent period, were his mind, and was deeply affected by what he heard. 
; common in all lunatic asylums. He inquired eagerly what had become of Mrs Juniper 
LOW LIFE. 
PART Il. 
ied wi 1¢ girl to his private office. 
is decreased When Mrs and Miss gervon, accolp “ My dear Marion,” said Mrs Egerton when 
were alone, “how could you be so rude to that poor 
| Mr Capon’s polite announcement, that | was now 
; ready to attend to them. Marion eagerly inquired the 
; cause of the girl’s unhappiness. 
“ Why, the fact is,” said the lawyer, “her mother 
f owed a client of mine six or seven pounds for a long 
time, and aang completely tired his patience, we 
have been obliged to proceed to extremities.” 
i 
ness. 
ze wiul abiding-places ; an y, wi ving 0} “ How very distressing !” Marion exclaimed. “ Per- 
structed the “ in the execution of their duty. | haps they have been in better ciroumstances. Do you 
i From the evidence adduced, it appeared to be a bad | know who they are ?” 
: and the magistrate was very severe in his re-| “ Why, yes; it is singular—very. Though unknown 
anon the of the dnlinquents They to you, ladies, the young woma an intimate ac 
i were all fined, but none of them so heavily as Eger- | quaintance of your son’s. 
the whole affair as the ringleader. The damage done | 
Pe which, I apprehend, I owe the honour of this visit.” 
unt far exceeded Mrs Egerton did not reply. The communication 
he was conveyed 
not all: on turn- 
he landlady per- 
ys "Th prove myse. 80 m 
is adversity. ‘Though in disgrace myself, I hope I 
foduce. | retain sufficient influence at home to be able to do all . 
that is necessary to relieve you from this trouble.” 
Juniper thanked his friend cordially, and the girl, 
who was still clinging to him, turned a bright smile 
towards Frederick ; but in a moment it was clouded. 
a her brain which would have pre- 
vented from accepting the proffered assistance 
behaviour companions whom he from lover on terms ; amidst the 
qualities by explaining, that even a certain nameless | chosen in ience to a degraded taste. same | most painful confusion, declined Egerton’s. 
gentleman is not in reality so extremely black as is interference. 
generally represented. iy amused him in the-tavern.or on the race-course,| “Come, come, Lizzy,” said her brother, “I know 
} Qn arriving ia London, Mrs Egerton learnt from | now shocked him. He felt that, once forced into the nafs Fremely fees 2° I know you do not like 
that kind of society he had before voluntarily selected, | him, and never did ; you are afraid, that if he 
had sent to intreat him to pay the money manages to get us out of this scrape, he will think 
for his release, the eccentric gentleman returned for | He therefore hailed appearance of Capon and his | you will be bound to care about him. But are 
4 low life, it would be a pity to curtail his| When Egexton the.atreet, asense of shame | will do it for my sake—won’t you, old fellow ?” 
4 
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Egerton declared that was the truth, and if Frederick answered it was. a aos tin ee 
Miss Juniper wished it, he would promise never to| “Then all I can say is, you are a much finer fellow peas, for the use of the garrisona, were 
see her more. Her brother would not hear of such | than the news make you out. But don’t do it ished at the rate of two shillings and ninepence, and 
a proposition, and Egerton departed, appointing to | again, that’s all—don’t disgrace my family as well as | beans for the horses at four shillings and sixpence, the 
return to them in a few hours. The dread of meet- | your own, for Lionel, I find, insists upon marrying o-, In addition to these crops, extensive districts 
ing his mother had considerably lessened from the | your sister in spite of us all.” At this moment.the | 01 70h netwal meadow, with the green swards which 
employment his mind found in forming plans for | young baronet hastily interrupted the conversation ; | into hay oth 
extricating the Juni out of their difficulties. On | for after Marion had told him the story of Frederick’s paid its tithe myers clergy The fields, the meantain 
arriving at Dr Templeton’s house, he sought his sister, | friends, he declared he would not rest until Mrs | prazings, and the forests, were amply stocked with co 
so as to confer with her alone, before meeting his | Juniper's release had been effected. The trio therefore | sheep, and herds of swine, which fed pelag ono 
mother. started on their errand, showing very little ceremony | mast. Theee Last formed the staple animal food of the 

To Marion he confided everything, narrating his | to the eccentric uncle. lower classes ; for even the poor bondman or cottager 
interview with Juniper, and declaring the impression The formule necessary for the discharge of a prisoner | seems to have generally in the territorium of 
it had made upon him was so strong, that he had | for debt occupies the most active attorney several | the village where he lived, a right of common pasture for 
formed a sincere determination not to err for the | hours,and, meantime, Juniper and his sister had waited | 2 sow and her pigs. 
future. Marion immediately referred to Juniper's | at their desolate home so long, that they gave up| Another important 


After a time, he explained that he believed—so far 
from the young lady feeling any regard —she had 
taken a dislike to him, from supposing it was he 
who led Juniper into his expensive d i 
“ But, my dear sister,” continued Egerton, “love or 
no love, one thing I must intreat you to assist me in ; 
you must exercise all your influence with my mother 
to rescue those unoffending females from the distress 
into which they are plunged.” Marion answered, that 
what was necessary to be accomplished ought to be 
done immediately ; but she feared some time would 
elapse before they could see Mrs Egerton, for she was 
closeted with Dr Templeton ; she therefore proposed 
that they should oy seek Sir Lionel. Marion 
had a double purpose in this; she knew that the most 
difficult thing to accomplish, would be to establish 
her brother in the good opinion of Sir Lionel’s uncle, 
and thought the most effectual method would be by 
causing the parties to meet, which they had not 
hitherto done. They were descending the stairs to 
step into the iage, when Egerton was interrupted 
-e summons to his mother, and, as he turned to 
it, expressed his disappointment to Marion, who 
followed him into the room, which he entered trem- 
bling with apprehension. He was glad, however, to 
find Dr Templeton present, for he guessed that he 
would disarm the of some of her severity ; and 
he judged rightly, for he was greeted with a boisterous 
welcome from doctor, and a promise of pardon 
from his mother. The doctor hoped his recent adven- 
tures would be a lesson to him. “The fact is,” he 
continued, “there will not be much time for these 
kind of frolics for the next six months ; as, at the end 


rton made those fair promises which 

gentlemen seldom fail to utter under similar circum- 
stances. They were interrupted by the doctor. 
“That,” he said, “ you may have no excuse for skulk- 
ing, on the score of want of means, I have 

your mother to let you have fifty pounds to go on 
with.” As the money was handed over, Marion and 
Frederick exchanged glances, which they thought 
were only understood by themselves. But they were 
mistaken. 

“I know where they, are ” said Templeton, 
after the brother and sister left the house in 
search of Sir Lionel Bellamy; “I’ll be bound Mrs 
Juniper’s detaining creditor will have his claims satis- 
fied before we are an hour older.” 

“Do you know, doctor,” said the lady, “I suffer 
extreme apprehension concerning the hter. I 
fear Frederick has formed an attachment which” —— 

“ Would be a credit to a peer,” rejoined Templeton. 
' T tell you what, Mrs rton, there is not another 

such girl to be found. I have watched that family 
for years. I knew the father, and a better man, or 
more proficient com jive anatomist, never lived. 
As to the son, he is a rough diamond, to be sure ; 
but his talents are respectable; and would, if dili- 
gently cultivated, make him eminent. Don’t, how- 
ever, alarm poet about Miss Juniper entrapping 
Fred ; I believe she thoroughly hates him.” Mrs 
— was comforted by this assurance, and the 

r 


‘When Marion and her brother into the carriage, 
they ordered the coachman to drive “very fast” to 
Sir Lionel’s house. The young baronet received them 
with his wonted cordiality. After making a good- 
humoured remark on Egerton’s exploits, he led him 
into the library, where he left him, as he said, to 


amuse his uncle, and returned to Marion, to whom land, 


he said he had something of importance to commu- 
nicate. who was in high spirits from the 
favourable turn things were taking, 80 BuCcCceRS- 
fully, that he soon ingratiated himself effectually in 
the old gentleman’s favour. The conversation, how- 
i i amongst 

were severely handled ; but Frederick youth, 
excitement, and inexperience so earnestly, that his 
companion said he should not wonder but he was as bad 
as the rest. “By the by,” asked the old gentleman, 
looking up , “is your name Egerton !” 


Egerton’s as hopeless. They therefore 
went to the prison, to offer their forlorn parent what 
consolations were in their power. They found her 
resigned, though full of grief for the fate of her chil- 
dren. ‘They had out-stayed the time allotted for 
strangers to remain, and were sorrowfully leaving the 
prison, when a voice issuing from a standing 
at the gate bade them stop. On turning round, 
Elizabeth Juniper beheld the same young lady she 
had met at Capon’s, and was attempting to courtesy 
and pass on, when Marion Egerton held her by the 
hand, and in a few words informed her that her 
mother would soon be released, and insisted upon her 
entering the carriage, which, with Sir Lionel’s assist- 
ance, she did. Juniper stood in a state of bewildering 
perplexity. It seemed to him like magic ; for in a 
minute or two afterwards, he beheld his mother lean- 
ing on Frederick Egerton’s arm, and slowly leaving 
the prison. When he recovered himself, the carriage 
had driven off with his mother and sister in it ; him- 


self walking arm in arm with F erton, who 
was endeavouring to make him un how it had 
all happened. 

It would be tedious to into each after-occur- 


rence as it took place. shall therefore desire the 
reader to suppose the lapse of a considerable interval 
of time, and at the end of it we shall see how com- 
pletely both Frederick and his friend were cured of a 
taste for low life. Egerton had both the 
“hall” and “college,” and had recently been appointed 
surgeon to the regiment of which his late father was 
colonel. His sister had become Lady Bellamy ; and 
Juniper was waiting for a promised appointment as 
veterinary surgeon to a cavalry corps in India, for 
which Sir Lionel’s interest was in strong operation. 
He was quite reformed, and if he had a fault, it was 
the extreme caution with which he now chose his com- 
panions. His a slang-like method of speaking 
was cured by his being forced to give lectures occa- 
sionally on the anatomy of the horse, of which he was 
a perfect master. is the only person whose 
happiness is not complete. Though he has, after much 
difficulty, obtained his mother’s permission to pay his 
addresses to Miss Juniper, that young lady has not 
yet been able to conquer her dislike sufficiently to 

ive him much encouragement. As, however, she and 

er mother arrived at the Blue Lion and Post-Boy the 
other day on a visit to Bloomleigh Cottage, escorted b. 
young Egerton, the landlady has given out that it is 
positively to be a match. 


RURAL ECONOMY IN SCOTLAND FIVE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Oats, wheat, barley, peas, and beans, were all raised 
in tolerable abundance. Of these by far the most pre- 
valent crop was oats. It furnished the bread of the lower 
classes ; and the ale which they drank was brewed from 
malt made of this grain. In the innumerable mills which 
are mentioned in the Cartularies, great quantities of oats 
were ground into meal; and at the various malt kilns 
and breweries, which we find attached throughout the 
same records to the hamlets and villages, equally large 

portions of oats were reduced into malt and brewed 
Inte ale. In the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward I. for 
the years 1299 and 1300, large quantities of oat malt, 
furnished to his different i in Scotland, form some 
of the principal items of expenditure. In the same in- 
authentic record, we find that Edward’s 
cavalry, in their return from Galloway, in September 
1300, destroyed, in their march through the fields, eighty 
acres of oats upon the property of William de Carlisle, 
at Dornock, in compensation for which the king allowed 
him two butts of wine. It in the same series of 


burghs, baronies, and villages, it is evident that this 
must have been consumed in quantities. 
Although oats was the principal raised in Scot- 
yet wheat was also cultivated to a considerable 
extent, chiefly by the h 


er orders ; throughout the 
south and east districts 


dressed in a 


hardy breed, excellently fitted for light cavalry, but 
diminutive to be employed as the great war-horse of the 


stags or young horses, thirty-nine three-year 
old colts, and a hundred and seventy two-year-old eolts, 


of cattle. Sheep, indeed, chiefly abounded in the Low- 
lands ; and during the latter part of the reign of David 
IL. we, have seen the parliament interposing in order to 
equalise the taxation of the districts where sheep-farm- 
ing was unknown, and the Lowland counties, where the 
wool tax fell heavily upon the inhabitants ; while, on an- 
other occasion, “ white sheep” are exempted, 

meaning those sheep which, for the sake of ucing & 
finer quality of wool,-had not been smeared with tar. 
In a short time, however, the northern as well as the 
southern districts abounded in sheep, which became a 


of Bootle of the wealth of the country.—Tyéler’s 


NAPOLEON BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO, 
[From the Shores of the Rhine, by Dumas.) 


WE saw two approaching, 
six horses. tant in a valley, 


I , Whatever might be the 
crowd awaiting him, at winds for the 
when I sank down half dead with the running; but at 
any rate Iwas there. In moment appeared, 
the corner of a street, the foaming horses ; then the pos- 
tilions all covered with ribbons ; then the carriages them- 
selves ; then the f the The car- 

stopped at Napoleon! He was 
green coat, ulets, and wore 
the officer's cross of the legion of beeen, I only saw his 
bust framed in the square of the carriage window. His 
head fell upon his chest—that famous medallic head of 
the old Roman His forehead fell forward ; his 
features, immovable, were of the ey ~ colour of wax, 


soldier, who seemed already to snuff 


he was sm too, the poor fellow, as 
the | if he had long days to All thio for about a 
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sister, and Frederick blushed deeply. Many and | 
snsious were the inquires ae mate reepecting the 
unfortunate girl ; and in answer to them she learned stowed upon this interesting branch of rural economy. 
—though from a too partial source—that Miss Juniper Many of the nobles had breeding studs upon their estates 
was a person who had been bred far above her appa- and in the Serestettaage hands of baned suavsn, SaanaaIa 
pw station ; her That, was and by their y; = their young foals at 
uct excellent. in short,” interrup their feet, ran w' produced a hardy and excelleut ‘ 
Marion, looking full at her brother, “ you love her.” stock of little horses, upon whieh the hobelers, or light- 
Frederick held down his head and made no answer. | armed Scottish eavalry, were mounted, which, in the 
numerous raids or invasions of Engiand bare 
Randolph, and Douglas, so cruelly ravaged and d 
1OTses mares employ the purposes of agricul- 
ture, in war, or in the chase. Both the wild horses and 
those which had been domesticated were of a small 
| knight, which had not only to bear its master armed : 
from head to foot in steel, but to carry likewise its own : 
coat of mail. It is on this account that we find the 
Scottish larger horses from 
abroad. Some idea may be formed of the extent of the : ; 
stud possessed by the higher barons and the rich eccle- : 
siastical houses, by an inventory which is preserved in i 
; the Cartulary of Newbottle. It states that the monks 5 
twenty-five forest mares and horses, fifty-four domestic 
mares, a hundred and four domestic horses, two hundred 
u 1a ranch Of rural economy upon which e 
Scottish proprietors of this period bestowed most atten- 
tion, was the rearing of large flocks of sheep and herds 
of that time, I intend you to go up for your examina- a F 
tion at the College of Surgeons, and without that : 
period of hard study, your prospects in life will be 
GOING TO WATERLOO. 
LE ! DEm ! We arrived breathless, | 
only preceding the emperor by some five hundred pace: 
only lus eyes etaied 0 be alive. Next him, on his 
left, was Prince Jerome, a king without a kingdom, but 
a faithful brother. He was at that period a fine y : 
man of six-and-twenty or of age, his 
— and ae ——, ~ black, his hair ele- : 
accounts, that Edward bought his oats, and oat malt to od loot 
be brewed for the army, at various rates, extending from | in the past. ite the em r was Letort ess > 
twentypence to three per quarter. From the | de-camp, an 
multitudes of brewhouses h which every divisio 
the kingdom appears to have been studded, from 
royal manufactories of ale down to those in the towt,) minute. men the whip cracked, t neig = 
and it all disappeared like a vision. 
RETURNING FROM WATERLOO. 
Three days afterwards, towards some 
arrived from St Quentin: they that’es 
am | away they had heard cannon. The morning of the 17th, ; 
was principally used at their tables ; and the quantities | a courier arrived, who scattered ali along the road the 
of this grain which the Cartularies show to have been news of the victory. edie The 19th, no- { 
ground in the milis, evince the consumption to have been | thing: only vague rumours were ‘coming no one : 
considerable. When Edward, in the year 1300, invaded | knew whence. It was said that the emperor was at 
period Re clark ino uan of wheat, jaded horses all covered ‘with foam, entered the 
which was exported from Kirkondbright to Whitehaven an wens 
supply en y 
in Galloway and Ayr. In the Wardrobe Account of the | Westphalians, belonging somehow to our army. To all 
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our questions they only shook their heads , and ended 
(ae acorre that they had quitted the field of battle of 
‘aterloo at eight o’clock, and that the battle was lost 
when they came away. It was the advanced guard of the 
fugitives. We woul not believe them. We said these 
men were Prussian spies. Napoleon could not be beaten. 
That fine army which we had seen pass could not be de- 
stroyed. We wanted to put the poor fellows into prison : 
80 quickly had we forgotten ’13 and °14, to remerer only 
the years which had gone before! My mother ran to the 
fort, where she passed the whole day, knowing it was 
there the news must arrive, whatever it were. During 
this time I looked out in the maps for Waterloo, the 
name of which even I could not find, and began to 
think the was imaginary, as was the men’s ac- 
count of the battle. At four o’clock, more fugitives 
arrived, who confirmed the news of the first comers. 
These were French, and could give a:! the details which 
we asked for. They ted what the others had said, 
only adding that Na and his brother were killed. 
This we would not believe: Napoleon might not be in- 
vincible, invulnerable he certainly was. Fresh news 
more terrible and disastrous continued to come in until 
the noise of a carriage. It sto 
went out with a light. We followed him, as he ran to 
the door to ask for news. Then he started a step back, 
and cried, “It’s the emperor!” I got on a stone bench, 
and looked over my mother’s shoulder. It was indeed 
Napoleon ; seated in the same corner, in the same uni- 
form, his head on his breast as before. Perhaps it was 
bent a little lower ; but there was not a line in his coun- 
tenance, not an altered feature, to mark what were the 
of the great gambler, who had just staked and 
lost the world. Jerome and Letort — not pnd 
now to bow and smile in his place. Jerome was gather- 
together the remnants of the army—Letort had been 
in two by acannon ball. Napoleon lifted his head 
slowly, looked round as if rousing from a dream, and 
then, with his brief, strident voice, “ What place is 
this?” he said. “Villers-Coteret, sire” “How man 


es from Soisons?’ “Six, sire.” “From Paris 
ilinctees.” “Tell the boys to go quick ;” and he 
Onee more flung himself back into the corner of his car- 
riage; his head falling on his chest. The horses carried 
him away as if they had wings. The world knows what 


SUPPING THE KIRN. 


upon a time there was in my neighbourhood a 
named no matter what—who was re- 
markly fond of cream, and he had a wife who was as 
determinedly opposed to his indulgence in this rather 
expensive luxury. She liked better to turn her cream 
into butter, and her butter into money, than to see her 
mong supping it. In consequence of this Preston, 
mAs to watch every opportunity of his wife 
out of the way on kirning (or churning) days, that 
might get at the kirn, which stood on the kitchen 
staff in the middle. One day as he 
his wife came out and 
an errand to a neighbouring 
house, bidding him look to the children till she came 
back. No sooner was she e, than he hastened into 
the house, and told the to go and divert them- 
selves, but to let him know when they saw their mother 
yng When he had got them all out, he shut the 
door, locked it in the inside. There was a big stone 
on the lid of the kirn, and a white cloth overall. He 
immediately undid the covering, and getting an earthen 
he lifted and drank the cream as fast as possible ; 
as he was faring so well, he thought he would also 
have some bread and butter, of which he was likewise 
very fond. He therefore opened a cupboard that was 
fixed very high in the corner of the kitchen, and saw a 
plate with butier on the very shelf. As he was 
short of stature, he could not reach it till he got a stool, 
on which he mounted ; still, it was rather too high for 
him, and on stretching out, he fairly lost his balance, and 
tumbled down to the floor. 
In his fall he unluckily ht hold of the cu 
and brought it down along with him, smashing all its con- 
tents to pi Poor Thomas was dreadfully alarmed ; 
nor had he recovered from his fright when one of the 
children called at the door, “ Father, there’s my mother 
coming.” This was worse and worse. What todo he knew 
not, fie ran to cover up the kirn, but being so confused, 
he threw the cloth over it, and hastily placed the stone 
above, quite forgetting to put on the lid, for want of which 
the stuive went plump down, and knocked the bottom out 
of the kirn, which set the whole contents a-flowing all 
over the floor, among the fragments of the broken tea 
dishes. There was a pound of sugar, but the bow] that held 
it was also broken, and the sugar was lost among the 
ream. There wasa pound of butter, which had come 
down among the general wreck, the plate that held it 
was broken, and it rolled past Thomas on the floor. The 
sheep-dog, which was lounging about, snatched it up, 
and as the gudewife came in, she met him at the door 
with the butter in his mouth. This she looked upon as 
bad enough, but going forward, what was her amazement 
to see such a Beene of wreck and ruin! There was her 
husband standing like a condemned criminal, and she 
i concluded, from his rueful countenanee, 
that he been the cause of the whole mischief. The 
og from which he had been drinking was standing on a 
a little ont of the way. It was nearly full of cream. 
She snatched it up, and threw it at him with such force, 
that it broke to pieees against his head, which happened 
to be bare, and ttered all his clothes with cream. 
She then seized a stick, with which she gave him such a 
hearty beating, that his back and shoulders were black 
and blue for many days afterwards. The poor distressed 
husband roared out long and sore, “ Mary, Mary, spare 
the life if you can ava ;” but she was betwixt him and 
the door, and he could not get out 


she continued thrashing on most unmercifully. At last, 
making a most vigorous push, he made his escape to the 
door, but durst not come in again all that day ; nor did 
he ever from that time forward again meddle with the 
kirn.— Monthly Advertiser for Western Districts of Fife. 


THE PASS OF DEATH. 


WRITTEN SHORTLY AFTER THE DECEASE OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE GEORGE CANNING, AND WITH 
REFERENCE TO THAT EVENT. 


ANOTHER'’s gone, and who comes next, 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplexed, 
Because this man hath died? 

The sons of men did raise their voice, 
And cried in despair, 

«* We will not come, we will not come, 
Whilst death is waiting there!” 


But Time went forth and dragged them on, 
By one, by two, by three ; 
Nay, sometimes thousands came as one, 
So merciless was he ! 
And still they go, and still they go, 
The slave, the lord, the king ; 
And disappear like flakes of snow 
Before the sun of spring ! 


For Death stood in the path of Time, 
And slew them as they came, 

And not a soul escaped his hand, 
So certain was his aim. 

The beggar fell across his staff, 
The soldier on his sword ; 

The king sank down beneath his crown, 
The priest beside the Word. 


And youth came in his blush of health, 
And in a mument fell ; 

And Avarice, grasping still at wealth, 
Was rolled into hell. 

And Age stood trembling at the pass, 
And would have turned again ; 

But Time said ‘‘ No, ‘tis never so, 
Thou canst not bere remain.” 


The bride came in her wedding robeo— 
But that did nought avail; 

Her ruby lips went cold and blue, 
Her rosy cheek turned g 

And some were hurried from the ball, 
And some came from the play ; 

And some were eating to the last, 
And some with wine were gay. 


And some were ravenous for food, 
And raised seditious cries ; 

But, being a “‘ legitimate,” 
Death quickly stopped their noise ! 

The father left his infant brood 
Amid the world to weep; 

And the mother died whilst her babe 
Lay smiling in its sleep ! 


And some did offer bribes of gold, 
If they might but survive ; 

But he drew his arrow to the head, 
And left them not alive! 

And some were plighting vows of love, 
When their very hearts were torn ; 

And eyes that shone so bright at eve, 
Were closed ere the morn ! 


And one had just attained to 
And wist not he should die ; 

Till the arrow smote his stream of life, 
And left the cistern dry! 

Another's gone, and who comes next, 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplexed, 
Because this man hath died ? 


And still they come, and still they go, 
And still there is no end; 

The hungry grave is yawning yet, 
And who shall next descend ? 

Oh ! shall it be a crowned head, 
Or one of noble line? 

Or doth the slayer turn to smite 
A life so frail as mine ? 


—From Poems by Samuel Bamford. Manchester. 1843. 


BLISTERING. 


We are remap he | Sir Charles Napier that blistering 
was successfully tried as a substitute for flogging in two 
corps, and he is not aware that this mode of punishment 
was ado in any other regiment. The commandi 
officer of one of the regiments in question, then station 
in Guernsey, where liquor is cheap, gave out an order to 
- that he would not flog, but trust to the soldiers’ 
self-respect for keeping sober on duty. Next day a man 
was drunk and confined. The colonel, accom ied by 
the surgeon, went to the rd-house and felt the 
drunkard’s pulse: he was dec to be inafever. No- 
— could be more true. He was therefore put into a 
et, and four soldiers bore him through the barracks, 
his comrades all laughing at the care taken of him ; on 
reaching the hospital, the ient was put to bed and 
blistered between the shoulders, fed on bread and water 
for a week, and then discharged cured. He was then 
brought on the parade, when the commanding oflicer 
congratulated him on his recovery from the fever, and 
sent him to join his com » when he was laughed at 
and jeered by the of a week. 
Many others underwent the same treatment ; but the 


ew a very amusing to the sober soldiers, soon 


‘best quality, 


means, was to use the lash, which 
without preven’ drunkenness. Now, the did 
prevent it in Guernsey. So much for inefficient means.” 
Uniled Service Magazi 

THE PARISIANS AND THEIR COFFEE-HOUSES. 


The Parisian coffee-houses are more popular, and de- 
cidedly more fashionable as places of public resort, than 
those of London ; and they are equally accessible as re- 
gards the e of participating in their pleasures, 
comfe and conveniences. A few sous command an 
entrée to the bettersort. The French shopkeeper divides 
his time between his Loutique and his café ; indeed, the 
latter receives an overplus of the precious commodity. 
The Parisian is not the industrious and phlegmatic ani- 
mal the Londoner is ; he must be gay, mercurial, com- 

ionable, and busy, without care ; his coffee is as in- 
ispensable as his life, and his life is miserable if it be 
not sweetened ; so he sweetens it all the day long with 
the superfluous saccharine which in the morning accom- 
panies his basin of coffee. A Frenchman—it is old news 
—carries sugar in his pockets as habitually as an English- 
man snuff ; and wheresoever there is a demoiselle with 
a reticule by her side, look by almanac rule for sugar. 
We picked up a lady’s reticule in the Palais Royal 
season ; it contained an embroidered handkerchief, a 
billet doux, three small shining keys on a steel ring, and a 
big lump of sugar. An epauletted militaire enters his 
café, orders the drinks it without milk (except 
it be morning, when partakes of cafe au lai), and 
empties into his pockets a good-sized basin of the se luc- 
tive esculent. is is a commonly practised trick, and 
of course the entrepreneurs are prepared for a recognised 
tolerated of pilfering—Tegg’s Magazne for 


DEATH OF DR HAHNEMANN. 


Dr Hahnemann, the founder of ge oy died in 
Paris on Sunday the 2d July, aged 88. e Commerce, 
alluding to his death, says:—“ Dr Hahnemann was born 
in 1755, at Meissen, of poor parents, and owed his edu- 
cation to the great aptitude for learning he gave evidence 
of at the little school where he was first placed. He was 
received doctor in physic at Heidelberg in 1781, and dis- 
covered in 1790 the new system which he afterwards 
designated homeopathy. He continued until 1820 his 
experi ts ani hes on his new system, and then 
published the resuits of his labours, under the title of 
*Matiére Medicale Pure.’ In 1829 he published his 
‘Theory of Chronic Diseases and their Remedies,’ of 
which he gave a second edition in 1840, To those works 
must be added his ‘ Organon de l’Art de Guérir,’ which 
ran through five editions. He also published nearly 200 
dissertations on different medical subjects ; and he did 
all this whilst oceupied with patients, which took up 
from ten to twelve hours a-day. He had the satisfaction 
of sceing his system, after half a century's existence, 
—_ over every part of the globe ; and just before his 

jeath, he learned that homeopathy was about to have a 
chair at the university of Vienna, and the hospitals in all 
the Austrian states, at Berlin, and at London.” 


THE BAOBAB, OR MONKEY-BREAD TREE. 


Cape De Verd, that is, the Green Cape, is said to owe 
its name in part to the foliage of the Adansonia digitata, 
which adorns the whole of Senegambia and Guinea with 
its green elliptic arches, a full-grown tree presentin 
almost at a distance the appearance of a forest. Accord- 
ing to Adanson, trunks are met with having a diameter 
of 30 feet, although the height of the tree is moderate, 
varying from 50 to 60 feet. The lower branches, how- 
ever, shoot out to an incredible length, at first in a hori- 
zontal direction. These are covered with a dense foli- 
oge, which, from its weight, causes them to bend towards 
the ground ; and thus there is presented an immense 
hemispherical mass of verdure, 120, 140, or even 150 feet 
in diameter, and perhaps 60 feet in height. The fruit is 
an oblong, dull green, downy body, 8 or 9 inches long, con- 
taining several cells, in each of which there is a number 
of hard shining seeds immersed in a soft pulp, which is 
scarcely hace be From this pulp the negroes prepare an 
acidulous drink, much used in the fevers of the country. 
The bruised leaves, in a dry state, form a substance called 
halo, which they mix with their food, and imagine is use- 
ful in checking or counteracting the effects of profuse 
perspiration. All the soft parts of the baobab tree are 
tmoliient and mucilaginous. 


CAOUTCHOUC (INDIAN RUBBER). 


Caoutchouc, now in such common use in various 
branches of our manufactures, was first brought to 
Europe about the beginning of the last century ; but 
nothing was known concerning its history till 1736, when, 
in a memoir presented to the French Academy, it was 
stated that there is found in Brazil a tree, from the bark 
of which, when wounded, a milky juice flows, which 
hardens in the air, and is then called by the natives 
Cahuchu ; whence our word Caoutchoue. The natives use 
this liquid to render cloth impervious to rain ; and, when 
hardened, flambeaux are made of it.’ The same tree has 
been found in Cayenne, Guiana, and other parts of South 
America, is Hievé. The latest name 

ven to it by nists is that of Siphonia elustica, and it 
in the natural order Euphorbiacee. Besides the 
American caoutchouc, a substance has been discovered 
in the East Indian Islands, and more particularly in 
Pulo Penang. It is —_— from the oo of a climb- 
ing plant, called in Java Bendud, and by our botanists 
Urceola elastica. The East Indian caoutchouc is dark- 
coloured on the outside, but light within; that from 
America, having been more completely dried by the air, 
is of a dusky gray throughout. ides these Lon, the 
species of Indian fig trees furnish Indian rubber of t' 

especially Ficus elastioa.-Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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was completely successful. Not a man of that regiment | 
; pao av in Guernsey from the time the men were | 
with blisters ; and after a fortnight, there was no 
such thing as a man drunk for guard or parade, Now; | 
{ this regiment had been in an infamous state. “Observe,” 
says Sir Charles, “ the consequence of ao? ee 
_ means. This same regiment was embarked for the Ber- 
i much illness in these islands, rum being cheap and the 
blisterplaster searce. There was no means of confi | 
| ment, and the lieutenant-colonel, for want of efficient sss 


